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KOPPERS 1S 
BUILDING 6000- 
horsepower main 

reduction gears for 
Victory Ships. 

















KOPPERS ADDS LONG LIFE 
to wood by forcing pre- 
servatives, under great 
pressure, into piling and 
timber, used in piers, 
wharves, breakwaters and 
other waterfront structures 
to protect them against 
marine borers, termites and 
decay-producing fungi. 





KOPPERS MANUFACTURES piston rings in every size, of 
every type, for every purpose. Ships in the U.S. Navy use 











Koppers’ rings in reciprocating steam engines and Diesel 
engines and, on the turbine driven ships, in pumps, com- 
pressors and Diesel auxiliary. New and better rings are 
constantly being developed for this strenuous combat service. 





KOPPERS HAS PRODUCED many bronze ship propellers, in- 
cluding 783 for Liberty Ships, some weighing as much as 
40,980 pounds. 


KOPPERS MANUFACTURES the pitch and felt for built-up 
roofs on many waterfront buildings, including these docks. 


KOPPERS 


The Industry that serves all Industry 


Kopper serves the Marine industry in these and 
many other ways, but it is not serving the Marine 
Industry alone. . . it performs comparable services 
for the Steel, Railroad, Chemical, Rubber, High- 
way, Aviation and other industries.—Koppers 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The tire with the built-in rock absorber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Ypres like this one move and 
dump ten and twelve-ton loads as 
easily and almost as quickly as you 
throw a shovelful of coal in the furnace. 


- But when one of these big tires hits 
a rock, it’s a piledriver blow, a sharp 
impact with tons behind it. And rocks 
just can’t be avoided in off-the-road 
service. Big four and five-foot tires are 
costly (the rear tires in the picture cost 
$650 apiece). Often, under impact, 
these tires bruised, blew out. This meant 
expensive delays, repairs or discarding 
the tire. 


B. F. Goodrich engineers set to 
work, developed a new principle of 
tire construction, put a “rock absorber” 
under the tread to provide greater 
protection against bruising and blow- 
outs. Between the tread and the plies 
of the tire they put four breakers, 
layers of rubber-coated rayon cord 
fabric, insulated them with cushions of 
special shock-resisting rubber. 


Under impact the cords in these 
breakers stretch and return to their 
original position, distributing the force 
of the blow and allowing it to be 
absorbed by the rubber between them. 


Thus the shock passed on to the cord 
body of the tire is greatly reduced. 

Users say their records show B. F. 
Goodrich tires built this way often last 
twice as long. Repair bills are cut. 
Delays reduced. 

This development is typical of those 
going on constantly at B. F. Goodrich. 
Developments which improve the 
service of tires for trucks, buses, 
passenger cars, airplanes, farm tractors, 
farm implements and industrial equip- 
ment. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 





LOOK AT THE RECORD...10 SEE THE FUTURE FOR RAYON 


THE AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION has tried 
to keep you informed of rayon’s tremendous war- 
time progress, even though you will not be able to 
enjoy many of the benefits until after the war. 

This company’s program of continuous research 
has been a vital force in fitting rayon for its varied 
and important role in the war effort. This wartime 


role holds forth a great promise for the peacetime 
future. For it means that, at war’s end, rayon will be 
ready and able to make further contributions to the 
better life for which we now work and pray and fight. 
If you would like further information on any or all of 
the applications illustrated, write American Viscose 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 








Rayon for Absorbent Fabrics 





Rayon for Tow Targets Rayon for Blood Transfusion 


+) _ Filters 


Rayon for Army Tires 
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Rayon Opens New Market for 
Southern Pine 
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Rayon... A Stronger Fiber for 
Finer Fabrics 


“Vinyon’’**for Stretch Without 
Rubber 


Rayon for Electrical 
Insulation 









































AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | gf <4 etter way || F 
Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers L TESTE ne rey : x 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. od Rayon 3 abrics 
:) bas ce, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; See Lit Xt is 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; — = eee “ty Lewistown, Pa eadville, Pa Tits ilentihceten ic anata only ~ t 


fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


%& BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS %& 


**T. M.—C. &C.C.C. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

















Want to give a soldier a welcome 
Ch ristmas gift ? YOU CAN DO IT just by training camp before they go to bat- 


spending the holidays at tle. Others—an increasing number 
home! of them, now—coming home from 


By staying home, you see, you leave Ce ree 
more room on trains for soldiers And don’t you think that boys 


coming home. who’ve slept in fox-holes rate those 
Some of them coming home from Pullman beds? 


* Now’s the Time to Buy an Extra War Bond! x 
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Copyright 1944, The Pullman Company 


0 @ For more than 80 years the greatest name in passenger transportation— 
y now carrying out mass troop movements with half its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying 


more passengers in the other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 








Christmas furloughs. The availability 
of transportation facilities will govern the 
number of Army furloughs granted over 
the holidays. Commanding officers are to 
be advised by local transportation officials 
as to the volume of travel that can be 
handled, and must trim their furlough lists 
accordingly, the Army announced. How- 
ever, “holiday furloughs” are to go to a 
large number of enlisted men. These fur- 
loughs, new in the Army, are granted with 
a stipulation that the soldier must not 
travel by any means of public transporta- 
tion. They cover a six-day period, with the 
holiday coming on the fourth day. 


Next-of-kin addresses. The War De- 
partment asked that all next of kin of 
Army men overseas report changes of ad- 
dress at once to avoid delay in the receipt 
of casualty notifications. More than 4,000 
such telegrams are delayed each month 
because the recipient’s address is incorrect 
or incomplete. Address changes should be 
reported to the Adjutant General, War 
Department, Washington (25), D.C., At- 
tention: Casualty Branch. Both the old 
and new address should be given, to- 
gether with the soldier’s full name, rank, 
serial number, organization and Army Post 


Office number. 


Army transfers. About 55,000 enlisted 
men from the Army Air Forces and 25,000 
from the Service Forces are being trans- 
ferred to the Army Ground Forces. Those 
transferred are fully qualified physically 
for combat service, and their previous 
duties can be performed by men not so well 
qualified. The transfer order does not apply 
to key specialists, combat crew members, 
men in combat crew training and those 
with special skills not readily replaceable. 


Fuel supply. Solid Fuels Administrator 
Ickes cautioned fuel oil users that con- 
sumption must be held to last year’s levels 
if the supply of domestic heating oil is to 
last through the current season. At the 
same time, he warned that bituminous coal 
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production would fall 10,000,000 to 16,- 
000,000 tons below consumption in the 
year ending next March 81. 


Wheat and bread prices. The OPA 
said that, despite a 4-cent increase in the 
ceiling price of a bushel of wheat, bread 
prices would not be affected. The ceiling 
price on flour is unchanged. 


Surplus aircraft sales. Surplus air- 
planes to the number of 6,239 have been 
sold out of 23,391 declared surplus by the 
services. Most of the planes sold, accord- 
ing to the Surplus War Property Admin- 
istration, were light, civilian-type planes, 
requisitioned from owners after Pearl Har- 
bor for training. Also sold were 911 former 
Army or Navy planes for artillery 
spotting and short-range communications, 
or for training or liaison purposes. 


used 


Surplus Army shoes. The Army re- 
ported that no service shoes would become 
surplus until the Army is reduced to its 
peacetime strength. Requirements are to 
be 150,000 pairs higher in the first three 
months of 1945 than in the current quarter. 


Clothing purchases. A survey by WPB 
showed that, during the first quarter of 
1944, American women spent $281,100,000 
for street dresses, while men spent $167,- 


800,000 for suits and $108,500,000 for 
shirts. Average prices were $10.03 for 


women’s dresses (except house dresses) , 
$37.57 for men’s suits and $2.47 for men’s 
shirts, with work shirts excepted. 


Sugar, A cut in sugar allotments to most 
industrial users was announced by OPA, 
effective with the first quarter of 1945. 
Present allotments to makers of bread, 
bakery and cereal products and pharma- 
ceuticals are not changed. Quotas for pro- 
ducers of jams, jellies, preserves, marma- 
lades and fruit butter will be 70 per cent 
of their 1944 use. Allotments for all other 
classes of industrial users are cut from 
80 to 70 per cent of their 1941 use. 
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iy lease help keep LONG DISTANCE circuits clear 
for necessary calls on December 24, 25 and 26. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 























BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Miss Muffet knew her vitamins 


She was eating “curds 
That’s cheese, of course. 


REMEMBER? 
and whey.” 

Miss M. may have been timid about 
spiders, but she was a smart girl when 
it came to diet — for cheese is one of 
the world’s very finest foods. 

Like the milk from which it’s made, 
cheese is especially rich in protein, 
calcium, phosphorus. In fact, on the 
average, a pound of cheese contains 
about as much of all these elements as 
three quarts of milk. Cheese and milk 
are good sources of vitamins A and G. 

Whether you eat cheese because it 
tastes good, or because you know it’s 
nourishing, the chances are that you 
are now eating more. America’s per 


capita consumption of cheese has risen- 


50% during the last 25 years. 


That has helped the health of the 
nation and broadened the dairy 
farmer’s market. And a good part of 
these gains can be credited to the re- 
search of National Dairy’s Kraft 
Division, 

Here, new cheeses have been pro- 
duced and old ones improved . . . the 
pasteurization of cheese perfected .. . 
the purity and flavor of cheese pro- 
tected by better packaging . . . hundreds 
of new cheese dishes created. In every 
way, cheese has been made easier to 
buy, serve and eat. 


Besides these developments in cheese, 
many improvements in other dairy 
products have come from the National 
Dairy Laboratories. Some have helped 
to meet pressing problems of military 


supply — and others are ready now for 
the peaceful post-war years. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . .. as a base for the 
development of new products and 
materials . as a source of health 
and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities ef America. 
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A new, altered timetable of war now looks about like this..... 

1. German war end is possible by April; is sure by October, 1945. 

2. Final defeat of Japanese in the Philippines is probable by May, 1945. 

3. Japanese war end is possible by spring, 1946, sure by late 1946. 

The hard facts of the matter appear to be this: 

German armies scored a defensive victory over U.S.-British armies on the 
Western Front. They prevented a break-through aimed at quick victory. 

Russian armies, either because of German resistance or of design, are not 
yet showing anything that might force an early decision in the German war. 

Air power definitely has failed to produce a decision by itself. 

So: It remains for U.S. armies, bearing the war brunt in the West, to keep 
up the pressure, to grind ahead at rising cost to seek a break-through to vitals 
of Germany. It still is true that victory is only 50 miles away across the Rhine. 
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As for the situation in the Japanese war..... 
a U.S. is deeply committed to a long and costly Philippine campaign. 
" Longer-than-expected war in Europe is delaying a shift to the Pacific. 
Air power over Japan, as in Europe, will not win a decision by itself. 
Russia is the enigma in the Pacific as in Europe; is the factor of greatest 
uncertainty. Russia's price for joining against Japan is likely to be high. 
Yet: Owing to delays in Europe, even with Russian aid, the Japanese war 
seems sure to run into 1946. U.S. may have lengthened this war by moving into 
the Philippines, by committing large forces so far from Japan's mainland. 
U.S. public now must accept the fact of delayed ending of both wars. 
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War costs will rise with each month that the end is delayed; will rise to a 
staggering level for U.S. on the basis of present estimates of war endings. 

As the situation now shapes up..... U.S. faces this prospect: 

Casualties will range between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 before fighting stops. 
for Dollar costs of war will be $300,000,000,000 to $350,000,000,000. That is 
10 times the cost of World War I. It means $300,000,000,000 or more of debt. 

A top layer of basic natural resources will be skimmed off; will leave U.S. 














tier 

as with much less oil, high-grade iron ore, hardwood timber, low-cost copper, etc. 
the Veterans' aid will reach between $3,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000 a year. 
and An annual budget of $25,000,000,000 will become normal for postwar. 

ulth Result is that it is highly doubtful whether U.S. could fight another war 
rms ° : e : ° 

‘ and keep its present economic system, its present social system. Debt figures, 


a. 
. budget figures provide U.S. with a staggering problem of postwar finance. War 


- demobilization will leave behind a Staggering problem of unemployment. 
There is to be no eScaping the upsets that a long war like this creates, no 
dodging of problems that will make those of World War I seem simple by contrast. 





Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin are not adding to prospects of postwar stability 
by their moves, by the high-stake game of power politics they are playing. 


. (over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Stalin, to date, is having a run of.good luck, Churchill a run of bad luck. 
Churchill set out to build a Western European bloc to balance Russian power. 
Stalin is countering him now with a Russian-French alliance; is checking the 
British effort to tie France into a closer Western Europe alliance with Britain. 
Churchill is agreeing to give Russia half of prewar Poland; is hoping in 
that way to induce Stalin to permit an independent Government in postwar Poland. 
Stalin, assured of what he wants in Poland, is gaining his way in most of 
the Balkans. Churchill is outmaneuvered in Yugoslavia. He has signed away ‘any 
voice in Rumania, Bulgaria with Stalin dominant there. Stalin is in Hungary. 
Churchill pot from Stalin what he wanted in Greece, then stubbed his toe. 
Rooseveii. for U.S.,secretly signedover Greece to British military control, 
then backed up when trouble developed. Roosevelt, in fact, accepted dominance 
of Britain in Italy, then backed up a bit when Churchill acted too brusquely. 
It's almost all running Stalin's way, almost all running against Churchill. 
U.S. could right that balance, but hesitates to do so, hesitates to do more 
than dip rather daintily into European politics. Roosevelt is in, but not far in. 
And remember: There's danger in the way things are going, danger that the 
British in postwar may be forced to think in terms of Germany, may have to think 
of Britain's place on the Continent, of need to protect her vulnerable position. 
We give you this story in more detail on page 13. 

















In case of Germany..... Plans for partition are to be as follows: 

All of East Prussia is to go to Poland. Germans will be moved out. 

Eastern Germany to the Oder River, and including Stettin, will go to Poland. 

In the West, the Rhineland, the Saar Basin, the Ruhr will be subject to rule 
by an international commission; will be taken from under German control. It is in 
this area that Germany's warmaking industry is concentrated. 

Austria will be severed from Germany proper, but its disposition is in doubt. 

There is to be a postwar German industry. It will largely be light indus- 
try, textiles, food processing, not steel or oil or machine tool. That is along 
the lines of Henry Morgenthau's plan to deny Germany any important war industry. 

On paper, it is difficult to see how a Germany weakened as planned can wage 
war again. Actually, Germany's future will be related to European politics, to 
how Britain and Russia get along, to how Britain and France get along. 














At home, Roosevelt's fourth term will start off on a conservative tack. 

There apparently is to be no big pay-off to labor for its November vote. 

Conservatives are getting the key jobs; are shaping key policies. 

New Dealers are in background, unhappy, not having a say. Harry Hopkins, 
not Henry Wallace, is calling the tune, and Mr. Hopkins, momentarily at least, is 
in a conservative mood. We tell you that story, authoritatively, on page 15. 














Of more immediate, personal concern: 

You will find Form 1040 much simplified at January 15 taxpaying time. 

Cigarette outlook will continue obscure, even bleak. Any large step-up in 
output seems unlikely. Army is losing 10 to 15 per cent of its cigarettes to hi- 
jackers, pilferers. Stolen U.S. cigarettes bring $2 a pack in France. 

Sugar is to continue very tight until new supplies can be opened. 

Almost all civilian goods will become scarcer, not more abundant, in the 
months just ahead. Military demands won't ease until German war ends. 








In the line-up on the Western Front, where the issue is to be decided: 

Britain-Canada have 20 divisions, France 7 divisions, Poles and Dutch 2. 

U.S. has about 44 divisions to 29 for all others. U.S., too, must Supply 
the added divisions that will be necessary to beat the Germans on that front. 








see also pages 19, 25, 48. 
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The machinery for making automobiles was stopped by the red 
light of war... but automotive progress actually was speeded up 


STRANGE AS IT SEEMS, during the very 
years when no civilian passenger cars 
were being made, automotive progress 
rushed ahead. 


How could this happen? The an- 
swer is surprisingly simple. 

An automobile is fundamentally a 
machine for transforming gasoline in- 
to transportation. Thus if gasoline. is 
improved — and automobile engines 
utilize this improvement—then auto- 
motive progress has been made. 


This is exactly what has happened 


during the war years. In order to meet 
military requirements for high-octane 
gasoline, the petroleum industry has 
built up a tremendous high-octane 
capacity. With the end of the war, 
large quantities of high-octane com- 
ponents will be immediately available 
for general use in civilian gasoline. 
When automotive engineers design 
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Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to improve the 
antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 


CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


passenger car engines to utilize this 
improved gasoline, they will thus cre- 
ate basically better automobiles. Such 
cars will be far better...in performance 
and economy as well as in appearance. 


Along with the improvement in 
passenger cars, you may also expect 
parallel progress in commercial en- 
gines. The opportunities for substan- 
tial improvement in the performance 
and economy of trucks and buses are 
as great as those for passenger cars. 











Wartime progress by America’s petroleum industry has paved 
the way for fundamental progress in post-war g 
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487% 
fuel saving 


with IRON FIREMAN 








“Since 1932 our 
entire heating and 
hot water system 
has been fired by 
IRON FIREMAN 
stokers, effecting 
a 48% saving.” 


— First Huntington 
(W. Va.) Nat'l Bank 


HERE are sound reasons behind the fuel- 
saving record which Iron Fireman has 
built up in many thousands of boiler rooms. 
1. Every installation is planned by Iron 
Fireman engineers, who know how to get 
maximum efficiency from your boilers. 

2. Iron Fireman’s development labora- 
tories are the largest in their field. Their out- 
standing work is reflected in the high effi- 
ciency and extremely low maintenance of 
Iron Fireman stokers. 

3. Iron Fireman is always on the job 
through its nationwide sales, service and 
engineering organization. 

For free engineering survey of your boiler 
room write Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3202 W. 
106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants 
in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


COAL STOKERS 














The Iron Fireman Coal Flow stoker feeds direct from bin. 
Coal is slowly preheated in the retort as it is fed from 
below. The released gases pass through the fire and are 
burned instead of passing up the stack. Coked coal is 
consumed in the incandescent fuel bed. No fuel waste. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT obtain a Government 
contract unless you pay your workers one 
and one-half times the basic rate for over- 
time, even if your services are needed for 
an emergency. The Comptroller General 
holds in one case that a contract for sup- 
plying laundry services to a Marine bar- 
racks is invalid because of the contract’s 
failure to include the overtime premium. 


YOU CAN probably exclude from the 
gross estate, subject to federal estate tax, 
half the portion of a trust fund that con- 
sists of community property in a commu- 
nity-property State if a widow is the sole 
beneficiary of the trust. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds in one case that the commu- 
nity one-half interest in a trust is. not in- 
cludible, for tax purposes, in a settlor- 
husband’s estate. 


YOU CANNOT safely continue to de- 
duct amounts ‘of retirement income from 
the wages that you would otherwise owe 
to employes who continue work beyond 
the retirement age under a company pen- 
sion plan. The National War Labor Board 
orders one employer to discontinue this 
practice, on the ground that the right to 
retirement income is based upon nothing 
else than the age of the beneficiary. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to obtain au- 
thorization to increase your output of ci- 
vilian goods in the near future. War 
Production Board has issued a general 
program order that, in effect, places a ceil- 
ing upon the programming of civilian pro- 
duction to the level of output in the last 
quarter of this year. 


YOU CAN, as the operator of a steel 
warehouse, increase your stocks of general 
steel products. WPB permits the increase 
in an effort to make available more sup- 
plies for small business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use cellophane for 
wrapping tobacco products and general 
printed products without regard to quota 
restrictions. WPB has removed the re- 
strictions. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT always arrange for 
bondholders’ committee to foreclose on a 
property, and then transfer that property 
to a new corporation, in which the bond- 
holders take stock, and effect a tax-free 
reorganization. A federal circuit court of 
appeals holds in one such case that the 
bondholders realized a taxable gain. 


YOU CAN perhaps get an authorization 
from WPB to manufacture electric ranges 
even though your company never has 
made ranges before. WPB has amended 
its order to remove the requirement that 
manufacturers to be authorized to make 
ranges, must have been in the business 
before. 

* & * 


YOU CAN get priority assistance to 
stock staple cotton fabrics that are con- 
monly used for home sewing purposes. 
The War Production Board announces a 
distribution priority for 10,000,000 yards of 
such fabrics. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely use a handbook 
issued by your trade association to deter- 
mine the prices that you will charge for 
your goods or services. Federal Trade 
Commission orders members of one asso- 
ciation to cease using handbook schedules 
in determining their prices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps reach a settlement 
with your employes in the matter of pay- 
ing liquidated damages resulting from vio- 
lations of the Wage and Hour Law. A 
federal circuit court holds that failure to 
pay wages and overtime prescribed in the 
law is a criminal offense, but that em- 
ployers have only a civil liability to pay 
damages and that this obligation is “a 
proper subject of accord and satisfaction.” 


% % * 


YOU CANNOT safely report a capital 
gain, for tax purposes, in the year it was 
made if, under a liquidation plan, your 
check was mailed too late to be received 
before January 2 of the following year. 
The U.S. Tax Court holds in one such 
case that the gain must be reported in the 
year of receipt. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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PENICILLIN—the wonder drug— 
started its career as a wandering 
particle of mold. This precious 
mold at first suffered the handi- 
caps of slow production in tiny 
flasks. Costs were high—produc- 
tion limited. 


But not for long! Today the 
tiny mold flasks have given way 
to huge tanks three stories high. 
Today this universal lifesaver is 
being produced in quantities un- 
dreamed of only a year ago. 


Such mass production miracles 
depend in no small measure on 
pipe, valves and fittings. From 
the tank where the yeast-like 
mold is grown, for example, it is 
piped through complicated equip- 
ment which concentrates and 
purifies it. Piping is needed for 
the high-speed centrifuges which 
whirl away unwanted elements 
from the penicillin brew. More 


piping brings the concentrated 
penicillintothe containers where 
it is made ready for packaging. 

The making of penicillin may 
seem far removed from the man- 
ufacture of iron and rubber, of 
paper and textile, but all have 
this in common—their produc- 
tion depends in no small measure 
On pipe, valves and fittings. 


In your business, too, as in all 
businesses, piping is important. 
And supplying the piping is 
Crane’s job, for the Crane line in- 
cludes every item necessary for 
every pipe line. By seeing that 
your piping is Crane throughout, 
you are assured of a matched pip- 
ing system—a simplified stock 
problem—better service because 
of Crane’s nation-wide distribu- 
tionand, above all, the high qual- 
ity that is characteristic of every 
item carrying the name Crane. 


CRANE CO., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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RIVALRIES OF THE ALLIES: 
PRELUDE TO ANOTHER WAR? 


Rising Danger in Maneuvers for Military and Economic Advantages 


Polish boundary dispute, 
conflict in Greece as signs 
of underlying clash of aims 


The Allies of this war are starting now 
te argue among themselves. Those argu- 
ments concern the kind of world that is to 
come out of the war. 

\t the same time, the Allies, in the 
midst of war and without waiting for the 
new United Nations organization to be 
formed, are beginning to angle for postwar 
position. Rivalries are developing in the 
Mediterranean area, in the Balkans, in 
Western Europe, even in the Pacific. Civil 
war which has flared up in Greece has 
flashed a spotlight on the political ques- 
tions that are boiling up. 

France, acting alone, has made a mili- 
tary and political alliance with Russia. 
Britain, acting alone, has insisted on crea- 
tion of a Government in Italy that pledges 
allegiance to the Italian monarchy. Rus- 
sia, acting alone, is influencing the kind of 


Government that Poland may have. Brit- 
ain and Russia, on the basis of what Brit- 
ish officials imply is a secret understanding 
with U.S. President Roosevelt, are divid- 
ing up the Balkans. Britain, claiming sup- 
port from U.S. General Eisenhower, is 
backing a Belgian Government returned 
from exile that is being opposed angrily by 
many of the people who had remained in 
Belgium. 

In this country. these various situations 
have stirred Congress. Everywhere there 
are uncertainty and expressions of disillu- 
sionment. Hopes of winning the war this 
year have vanished. Allied disunity, as 
well as bad weather, is helping the enemy. 
The German leaders feel encouraged to 
fight to the last ditch, hoping for a split 
among the Allies that will give Germany a 
break short of disaster. The Japanese, in 
turn, are encouraged by the German re- 
sistance. 

Americans, pouring their youth, their 
natural resources, their dollars into the 
war in fabulous quantities, are beginning 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star-Journal 


TOAST TO LIBERATION 





to ask questions. People want to know 
whether the United States is spending her 
strength to win a second world war just for 
the satisfaction of laying the groundwork 
for the third. 

In what follows, an effort is made to 
present guidance toward an understanding 
of this highly complex and highly contro- 
versial situation. Country by country, here 
is the way the big powers are lined up 
at the present time: 

Britain is openly trying to shape the 
policies of countries in Western Europe 
and along the Mediterranean. All of these 
countries are considered by Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill to be in the British 
sphere. 

In Greece, Britain’s influence has rested 
on her military role. By consent of Russia 
and the United States, she assumed com- 
plete military responsibility there. It is be- 
cause of the strategic location of Greece 
on the Mediterranean and near the Darda- 
nclles that British leaders are insisting on 
a friendly Greek Government. They have 

















—Carlisle in New York Herald-Tribune 
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backed that insistence with the bay- 
onets of British troops, even at the 
risk of forfeiting the good will of the 
Greek people for many years to come. 

In Italy, another strategic key to the 
Mediterranean, Britain has taken the 
lead in guiding the formation of an 
Italian Government, although tech- 
nically Italy is under an Allied Com- 
mission, in which Britain and the U.S. 
have equal authority, with Russia sit- 
ting in. British officials got their way 
recently when the new Italian Cabi- 
net omitted Count Sforza, to whom 
they objected. 

In Spain, British policy is back of 
General Franco. Spain is important 
to Britain because Spanish territory 
lies on both sides of the Strait of Gi- 
braltar, at the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean. 

In Belgium, directly across the Eng- 
lish Channel, Britain is backing the 
cabinet of Premier Pierlot, returned 
home from exile in London. Here Brit- 
ish interest is not only strategic, but 
economic as well. Britain looks to 
Belgium as important postwar 
market and Belgium looks to Britain 
help in reconstruction. 

Russia, for her part, is building her 
own sphere of influence in Eastern Eu- 
rope: 

In Poland, at Russia’s front door, Pre- 
mier Stalin reportedly is preparing to give 
control of the new Polish Government to 
the Polish Committee of National Libera- 
tion, with headquarters at Lublin. This 
would mean that the Polish Government- 
in-exile in London would have to remain 
permanently in exile. Aware of that pos- 
sibility, Mr. Churchill now is supporting 
Russia’s plan to take over what once was 
Eastern Poland and to compensate the 
Poles by giving them. East Prussia and a 
slice of Eastern Germany. He is telling the 
Polish Government-in-exile tc acquiesce 
in that plan or face the danger of trouble 
in Poland similar to that now in Greece. 
He implies that, unless the Government-in- 
exile moves promptly to meet Russian de- 
mands, it will be pushed completely out 
of the picture. In any event, it is definitely 
apparent that the future Government of 
Poland will have to be one that is frien 1- 
ly to Russia. 

In Yugoslavia, Russian influence appears 
to be supplanting that of Britain. While 
members of the Yugoslavian Government- 
in-exile are in London and Cairo, Russian 
troops are in Yugoslavia, aiding the forces 


an 
for 


of Marshal Tito. For a time Tito was 
strongly backed by Prime Minister 


Churchill. Now, however, Tito’s plans for 
a Yugoslav Provisional Government, al- 
ready approved in Moscow, are being 


coolly received in Britain. Yugoslavia is . 


important to ituss.ia as a key Slavic coun- 
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CHURCHILL & DE GAULLE 
« . . Notice was served upon Britain 


try and as a possible outlet on the Medi- 
terranean. 

In Rumania and Bulgaria, next-door 
neighbors of Russia on the Black Sea, 
Russia’s authority already is predominant, 
because of the of her troops. 
Those countries, like Italy, are former 
enemies and now are subject to an Allied 
Control Commission. Here the roles of the 
Allies are reversed, however, with Russia 
exercising» principal authority, and U.S. 
and Britain sitting in. 

In Czechoslovakia, friendly relation- 
ships and a close military alliance relieve 
Russia of any worry that the Czech Gov- 
ernment will join in any combination 
against her. 

Until recently, Europe seemed headed 
for division into two rival spheres—one 
led by Britain and the other led by Rus- 
sia. Now that picture has been modified 
by actions of the U.S. and France. 

The United States has intervened by 
expressing her view that the liberated 
countries should be allowed to “work out 
their problems of government along demo- 
cratic limes without influence from out- 
side.” As to Greece, U.S. officials deny 
that President Roosevelt intended to give 
Britain a free hand in managing Greek po- 
litical affairs. It is explained that his com- 
mitment was military and not political. It 
is added further that he could not have 
anticipated that British troops would en- 
gage in battle against Greek guerrillas. As 
to Italy, opposition to Count Sforza was 
disavowed by Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr. And U.S. officials as- 
sert that this country’s only interest in 
Belgium is military. 


presence 





—U. S. Army 


France has intervened in the Euro- 
pean picture by signing a new treaty 
of alliance with Russia. By that ac- 
tion, France has served notice upon 
Britain that she will not take part in 
any exclusive or rigid Western Euro- 
pean bloc. She is not expected, for the 
present, to strengthen her long-stand- 
ing military alliance with Great Brit- 
ain. Close economic co-operation with 
Britain, Belgium and the Netherlands 
is likely, however. Such co-operation 
would provide a basis for joint ac- 
tion in managing a new state to 
include the Rhineland and Ruhr re- 
gions, as favored by General Charles 
de Gaulle. 

The result of all these recent de- 
velopments is to bring important 
changes in the power balance of Eu- 
rope. Britain has been weakened by 
the trouble in Greece and by the in- 
creased Russian influence in France 
and Yugoslavia. Russia’s position has 
been correspondingly — strengthened. 
And France, in the middle, able to 
throw her weight toward either Brit- 
tain or Russia, has assumed the bal- 
ance-of-power role that Britain always re- 
served for herself in the past. 

Sharing the balance of power posi- 
tion with France is the United States. All 
over Europe, the struggles between right 
and left are growing sharper. Russian sup- 
port usually, though not always, is thrown 
behind left-wing groups, while British sup- 
port usually, though not always, is thrown 
behind right-wing groups. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment, brought into European politics 
by the war, is making decisions that in- 
evitably affect these struggles in one way 
or another. 

Two questions are raised by the de- 
veloping rivalries among the Allies in 
Europe. 

One of these is whether the United 
States, in the light of the growing contro- 
versies, will increase or decrease her par- 
ticipation in the affairs of Europe in the 
future. Present indications are that this 
country’s program of economic assistance 
will lead to increased American interest 
and influence in Europe. 

The second question is whether the pro- 
posed United Nations organization can 
succeed in a setting of spheres of influence 
and alliances. A view widely held in this 
country is that these alliances are likely to 
wreck the plans for the league. To this, the 
reply made by French, British and Rus- 
sian leaders is that these alliances, by pro- 
tecting Europe against Germany, will 
strengthen the league. 

This country will have to settle both 
these questions for herself when her de- 
cision is rendered as to the degree of 
American participation in the United Na- 
tions. 
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Real Story of Harry Hopkins: 
Behind the ‘Mystery Man’ Myth 


How Power Is Exercised in Close Daily Contact With the President 


Influence on major policies, 
but small part in selecting 
State Department appointees 


Harry L. Hopkins, the White House 
mystery man, is a target again. He is 
called a Machiavelli who, is turning the 
Government consérvative. His critics say 
he has quit the New Deal and become a 
friend. and intimate of the wealthy. They 
accuse him of dictating the choice of 
wealthy men to run America’s foreign 
policy. They say he is causing President 
Roosevelt to hitch American foreign policy 
to the British kite. 

All of these, and other, accusations add 
up to the charge that Mr. Hopkins has 
fallen heir to vast new areas of power. 
They hint that the White House is teem- 
ing with palace intrigue, that Mr. Hopkins 
guards the door to presidential decisions, 
that policies are shaped in Mr. Hopkins’s 
office and jobs are handed out there. The 
hints are elusive. But they, as much as 
anything else, helped along the split 
in the Senate over confirming Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius’s team of State 
Department aides. 

The real story of Mr. Hopkins’s 
work is far less dramatic. He does 
not work underneath a throne. He 
works at a desk in a small office in 
the cast wing of the White House, 
not far from the office of James F. 
Byrnes, the War Mobilizer. Close 
at hand is a vacuum jug and glasses. 
The jug contains water, not a mys- 
terious concoction conjured up out 
of the 13th century. 

Here, Mr. Hopkins sees Govern- 
ment officials, private citizens, vari- 
ous others whom he needs to see to 
do the assortment of jobs that fall 
into his hands. He Jong ago gave 
up seeing newspapermen because 
his chief work is that of chairman 
of the Munitions Assignments 
Board, which divides war materials 
between the United States and 
Great Britain. He works closely 
with the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
has to be fully cognizant of the 
over-all war plans. That work is 
highly secret. In all_of his dealings 
with newspapermen in Washington, 
Mr. Hopkins had a reputation for 
plain speaking. When his work be- 
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came something he could not talk about, 
he stopped seeing them. 

Mystery man. The fact that he became 
inaccessible helped to foster the idea that 
he dealt in mysteries. Added to this was his 
long residence in the White House while 
ill. There, he and his daughter, Diana, 
dwelt as part of the family. Mr. Hopkins 
often was the last person to see the Presi- 
dent at night, one of the first to see him in 
the morning. Mr. Roosevelt laughed at 
criticism heaped upon Mr. Hopkins for liv- 
ing there. This criticism became particu- 
larly pointed after Mr. Hopkins married, 
and his wife went there to live with him. 

The situation became one of acute em- 
barrassment to Mr. Hopkins. He had a 
feeling that the American people don’t like 
an outsider to live in the White House. 
This dislike on the part of the public 
might prove a hindrance to the President 
in a campaign for re-election. Long before 
the campaign shaped up, Mr. Hopkins and 
his family moved into a house in George- 
town. They still live in Georgetown. 





JAMES BYRNES 
e-. neither works underneath a throne 
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HARRY HOPKINS 


Unbroken friendship. But the close 
contact and friendship between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hopkins were not in- 
terrupted by the removal of the latter 
from the White House. Mr. Hopkins 
never is any farther from Mr. Roosevelt 
than reaching distance. The Hopkins tele- 
phone is linked to the White House 
switchboard. Mr. Hopkins always has ac- 
cess to the presidential ear. He talks over 
each day’s work with Mr. Roosevelt, 
knows presidential decisions in advance. 

So well does he know the inner chan- 
nels of the President’s mental workings 
that Mr. Hopkins often can say in ad- 
vance what a presidential decision will 
be. They have worked together so closely 
that their minds run in the same groove 
on many subjects. But Mr. Hopkins 
knows where the differences lie. He once 
told a newspaperman that one of the New 
Deal works programs would be approved. 
The correspondent wrote the story, but 
nothing happened for months. When he 
went back to Mr. Hopkins, the latter told 
him that the announcement was be- 
ing made by the White House, that 
the delay was due to the fact that 
Mr. Hopkins had not taken the 
matter up with the President. But, 
Mr. Hopkins told the reporter, he 
had known all along that it would 
be approved because he and_ the 
President thought alike. 

In the war, this has not always 
been true. Mr. Hopkins has had his 
lost causes. He put the war at the 
top of everything else in May, 1940, 
when Hitler moved into the Low 
Countries. This was long before Mr. 
Roosevelt scrapped the New Deal. 
But New Dealers who took pro- 
posals to Mr. Hopkins found him 
cold to them. 

And, at about this time, he and 
Thomas G. Corcoran, another presi- 
dential intimate, severed relations 
so abruptly that the New Deal bloc 
was spiit. Mr. Hopkins and Mr. 
Corcoran still are not on friendly 
terms. Asa group, the New Dealers 
have been ineffective ever since. 

One of the main arguments that 
Mr. Hopkins lost in the early days 
of the war was over the type of 
man-power controls that should be 
used. Mr. Hopkins thought they 
should be rigid, through a netional 
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TOGETHER: IN THE EARLY NEW DEAL DAYS 


—International 








—Press Association 


TOGETHER: IN THE LATER WAR DAYS 


. .. to be the President’s alter ego is Mr. Hopkins‘s only reported ambition 


service act. Mr. Roosevelt thought this 
was unnecessary. Mrs. Roosevelt, Bernard 
Baruch and organized labor argued against 
it. Mr. Hopkins lost. 

Business contacts that Mr. Hopkins 
had formed while Secretary of Commerce 
were drawn upon for information to aid 
the President in maintaining good rela- 
tions with business for the conduct of the 
war. The complaints of the New Dealers 
now are that Mr. Hopkins has fallen un- 
der the spell of his wealthy friends. , 

But Mr. Hopkins has no illusions. He 
thinks 60,000,000 jobs can be assured after 
the war. But that will call for a better- 
planned economy, plus a broad use of the 
insurance principles underlying the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, to provide 
funds to spur private enterprise. And 
the basic Hopkins social philosophy still 
demands better medical care, public hous- 
ing and a broader old-age pension plan. 
These will not be too popular among some 
of his present friends. 

Stettinius appointment. Mr. Stettinius 
is one friend who may feel differently. His 
background of interest in affairs 
reaches back to his college days. His close 
relations with Mr. Hopkins reach back 
through the period when he was Lend- 
Lease Administrator, a post for which Mr. 
Hopkins had proposed Mr, Stettinius. 

When the time came to choose a new 
Secretary of State, the opinion at the 
White House was that Mr. Stettinius had 
done a good job, had a good understand- 
ing of international affairs and would be 
able to work well with Mr. Roosevelt. 
But not even Mr. Hopkins knew that Mr. 
Stettinius would get the post until shortly 
before the appointment was made. This 
was a field in which Mr. Roosevelt had 


social 
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an especial interest. To those who know 
the President best, the idea that anyone 
could dictate his appointment of a Secre- 
tary of State is laughable. 

Assistant secretaries. Mr. Stettinius 
made up his own list of assistant secre- 
taries. That list included other names 
besides the ones chosen. Mr. Hopkins 
saw the list before the appointments were 
made. But Mr. Roosevelt took the Stet- 
tinius list, juggled it about, added at least 
one, perhaps two, names of his own and 
made the appointments. Here, again, no 
one dictated the appointments that the 
President made. 

Mr. Hopkins did favor the selection of 
William L, Clayton as an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. His view that Mr. 
Clayton would bring a hard-headed_ busi- 
ness practicality into America’s postwar 
foreign relations that could be made to 
serve a good purpose for the country. 
Mr. Clayton and Mr. Roosevelt see down 
the same line on foreign trade. Mr. Clay- 
ton, a free trader, is expected to work 
just as hard as did Secretary Hull for 


Was 


the removal of trade barriers. 

The Hopkins job is considerably broad- 
er than his official title of Special Assist- 
ant to the President implies. He does all 
sorts of work, assigned and voluntary, 
for Mr. Roosevelt, in addition to his 
Munitions Assignments Board task. Some 
of this work is in the domestic field, some 
in the sphere of international affairs. He 
traveled to England and Russia for Mr. 
Roosevelt early in the war to study the 
needs of those countries. 

In«the domestic arena, Mr. Hopkins 
takes numerous burdens off the Presi- 
dent’s shoulders. He has friends and un- 
official aides in various departments of 


the Government. He tries to keep his eye 
on trouble spots, bring together informa- 
tion and be ready to give Mr. Roosevelt 
a report when the problem comes to the 
White House for settlement. Here, his 
work sometimes brings him athwart the 
course of other officials. And that is no 
aid to popularity. This is work which 
could be done only by a man who held 
the complete confidence of the President, 
For the manner in which information is 
given often guides the way to a decision. 

Prized friendship. Above and beyond 
his work or any titles, Mr. Hopkins prizes 


‘his friendship with Mr. Roosevelt. Friends 


say he holds no other ambition than to be 
the President’s alter ego. If jealousy could 
creep into the Hopkins mind, this would 
be the corner from which it would emerge. 

One story in Washington is that Mr. 
Hopkins helped to block the selection of 
Mr.. Byrnes as Democratic  vice-pres- 
idential candidate and again as Secretary 
of State. Only Mr. Hopkins and Mr. 
Roosevelt could know the truth of that 
story—and they keep their conversations 
private. But Mr. Hopkins has a high re- 
gard for Mr. Byrnes. He thinks the job 
Mr. Byrnes is doing now is the most im- 
portant on the domestic front; that it is 
one which Mr. Byrnes is doing well and in 
which he should be kept in spite of his 
wish to quit when the war in Europe ends. 

The chief fear that Mr. Hopkins has 
is that, one of these days, Mr. Roosevelt 
will believe some of the stories that Mr. 
Hopkins is making decisions that over- 
step unmarked boundaries set by their 
friendship. His value to Mr. Roosevelt 
depends upon the confidence that lies be- 
tween them. It has lasted for 12 years. 
Mr. Hopkins wants it to continue. 
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NEW-STYLE SEA WAR: 
KEY TO JAPAN’S DEFEAT 


Our Mastery of Special: Weapons and Tactics of Amphibious Attack 


Overwhelming fire power 
in ship-to-shore drives 
by Army and Navy teams 


A new type of war now has been per- 
fected for use against the Japanese. This is 
amphibious warfare, American style. It 
calls for sea-borne landings in great force, 
first on islands or in Asia near Japan, and 
then on the Japanese mainland. 

Three years ago, Japan surprised the 
world with an advanced type of sea-borne 
operations. In those operations, her land, 
sea and air forces were used in combina- 
tion and with great skill. Successive land- 
ings were made on islands she had marked 
for conquest. Her style of amphibious war- 
fare quickly netted her an empire. 

Today, the tables have turned. Sea- 
borne warfare has proved to be much more 
in America’s line than in Japan’s. The 
greatest overseas invasion in history has 
been carried out by America and her allies 
against Germany, at the same time that 
increasing forces were being sent against 
the Japanese. 

The Pictogram on pages 20 and 21 tells 
the story of what America has been doing 
with this type of fighting. This country’s 
amphibious operations have been expand- 
ing steadily in number and in importance. 

In 1942, there were only three widely 
separated invasions, in the Solomon 
Islands, in the Aleutians, and in North 
Africa. In 1943, there were 16 major land- 
ings, and these included outstanding suc- 
cesses in the Southwest Pacific, in the 
Aleutians, in Sicily and in Italy. In 1944, 
the number of important landings has 
jumped to 23, among them the triumphant 
invasion of Normandy and the new land- 
ing on Mindoro, just off Luzon. That totals 
42 major amphibious actions. But the full 
number, counting all secondary operations, 
is at least 75. 

Not one major attempt of the Ameri- 
cans anywhere has been repulsed by the 
enemy, or has failed for any reason. There- 
fore, each of the actions listed in the Pic- 
togram has proved in its own way the 
practicability of America’s methods of am- 
phibious war: 

Finally, the Allied success in putting 
probably 3,000,000 troops ashore in 
Europe, despite all that Germany could do 
in opposition, indicates that a sea-borne 
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invasion of Japan in powerful force is prac- 
ticable. Here is a glimpse of the trouble 
that lies ahead for the Japanese: 

Blueprints for the next attack prob- 
ably have been drawn at the Pearl Harbor 
conference between Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz and Navy and Army commanders 
in the Central and North Pacific area. 
The American commanders have access to 
every implement and artifice that has been 
developed. They can use the newest 
weapons, the latest landing craft, the 
newest tricks and secrets of ship-to-shore 
fighting, and all the innovations that are 
employed in moving vast supplies over- 
seas to fleets and armies. In detail: 





TAKING A BEACHHEAD IN THE PACIFIC 


double the fire power of a battleship. The 
ship can blast shore installations with a 
five-inch rocket having the explosive force 
of a 155-mm. shell. 

Rocket-firing planes, with a salvo hav- 
ing the impact of a broadside from a de- 
stroyer’s five-inch batteries, aid dive bomb- 
ers and the fire from the escorting fleet’s 
big guns in leveling shore defenses before 
the troops go in. 

Pipe lines, quickly run from ship to 
shore, provide gasoline and distilled sea 
water for use of the fighting forces. 

Floating bases enable the escorting fleet 
to remain at sea almost indefinitely. Re- 
pair ships, fleet tankers, hospital ships, 





. .. Americans reversed the tides of war 


Landing craft, built or building, number 
more than 100,000. Little ships roll out of 
big ships and waddle up the beaches into 
action. Over 50 different types and sub- 
types of craft include amphibious tanks 
called “alligators” and amphibious trucks 
called “ducks.” Flame throwers are among 
the first weapons to be put ashore. 

Rocket ships, until now a secret, are re- 
vealed to have at close range more than 


seaplane tenders, submarine tenders, float- 
ing dry docks and supply ships of many 
and various kinds serve to keep the fleet 
in fighting trim. 

Artificial ports are installed quickly, 
once a beachhead has been established. 
Such a port, established off the Normandy 
beaches, completely fooled the Germans 
as to the power that the Allies could build 
up without capturing an equipped harbor, 
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and thus paved the way for the Allied 
victory. 

In general, the United States has the 
naval force, the landing craft, the air 
power and the trained troops of Army and 
Marine Corps for operations far beyond 
the scope of any ever attempted by the 
Japanese. The Marines, who spearheaded 
many of the landings in the Pacific, are 
regarded as the finest amphibious fighters 
in the world. The Coast Guard specializes 
im managing ship-to-shore traffic. 
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And now, America’s combined forces 
are cutting the pattern for at least three 
offensives against the Japanese. Here are 
the lines of attack that a glance at the 
Pictogram record will show are unfolding 
against the Japanese: 

In the South, the offensive that began 
with bitter struggles on Guadalcanal and 
in New Guinea now has moved up through 
New Britain, along the New Guinea coast. 
to the Palau Islands and to the Philip- 
pines. There, Gen. Douglas MacArthur is 


is 


12—Amchitka (Aleutians) 
11—Attu (Aleutians) 
21—New Georgia (Solomons) 
1—Nassau Bay ‘New Guinea) | j 
10— Sicily j 
15— Vella Lavella (Solomons! i 
15—Kiska (Aleutians) f 
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4—Lae, Salamaua (New Guinbe?! 
9—Salerno { Italy) fe i 

23—Finschhafen (New Guinea) ' 

25—Kolombangara, Arundel 
(Solomons) 

28—Choiseul (Solomons) 

1— Bougainville (Solomons) 
20—Tarawa (Gilberts) 
15—Arawe (New Britain) 
26—Cape Gloucester 

(New Briteesgs 





threatening to cut off Japan’s island em- 
pire southward of the Philippines. 

In the Central Pacific, U.S. naval forces 
have seized control of the ocean nearly to 
the shores of China and of Japan itself. 
The Gilbert Islands, most of the Mar- 
shalls, and vital Guam, Saipan and Tinian 
in the Marianas have been freed of Japa- 
nese. Admiral Nimitz is moving his head- 
quarters to Guam. From Guam and Sai- 
pan, the B-29 bombing offensive will in- 
crease in momentum. The Central Pacific 
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line of attack, when projected, points to 

China or in the islands that 
ring Japan. These include the 
Bonins, the Voleano group and the Ryukyu 
Islands that reach like steppingstones from 
Formosa to Japan itself. 

In the North Pacific, American forces 
have Attu, where perhaps 2.500 Japanese 
were exterminated, and Kiska, from which 
another enemy force fled, and other bases 
in the Aleutians as springboards for a possi- 
ble offensive against Japan’s mountainous 


landings 


closely 
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22—Anzio (Italy) 

Jan. 31—Kwajalein, Majuro 
(Marshalls) 

Feb. 14—Green Is. 
Feb. 17—Eniwetok 
Feb. 18—Umboi I. 
Feb. 29—Admiralty Is. 
March 20—St. Matthias Is. 

(Off New Ireland) 
22—Hollandia, Aitape 

(New Guinea) 
18—Wakde I. 


(Marshalls) 


April 


May 
May 
June 6—Normandy (France) 
June 14—Saipan (Marianas) 
July 20—Guam (Marianas) 

July 24—Tinian (Marianas) 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 


15—Southern France 

14— Palau Is. (Carolines) 
15—Morotai (Halmaheras) 
20—Ulithi Atoll (Carolines) 


19—Leyte (Philippines) 
4— Ormoc™ (Leyte) 





and fogbound Kurile Islands. Right now, 
Japan’s bases in those islands are in con- 
stant danger of air and sea attack. 

Thus the whole aspect of the Pacific 
war has changed since Japan launched her 
amphibious campaign and, in 30 weeks, 
seized the Philippines, the East Indies and 
Southeast Asia in the richest haul ever 
won by a sea-borne offensive. Today, that 
empire is being stripped from her. Power- 
ful American forces gathering for attack 
upon Japan’s homeland are being aug- 


30—Sansapor (New Guinea) 


15—Negulu Atoll (Carolines) 


iiaeae sya He 


(Off New Ireland) 


(Off New Guinea) 


(Off New Guinea) 
27—Biak (Off New Guinea) 


—v. s. Navy Photos 


mented by British sea and air fleets. As 
soon as Germany is beaten, still greater 
strength can be concentrated against Ja- 
pan. Most of the 475,000 Marines and as 
much as needed of America’s army of 
8,000,000 men can be used against Japan. 
So the power that is available and the suc- 
cess that has been won in amphibious 
operations thus far point to the pattern 
for a knockout of Japan. That pattern 
means that ultimately the hope of a 
march on Tokyo is to become a reality. 
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ARE PRISONERS PAMPERED? 


Strict Rules Against Granting Favors for Enemy Captives in U. §, 


Conformance with standards 
of Geneva Convention. Many 
employed in essential work 


Foreign prisoners of war are beginning 
now to represent a sizable population in 
the United States. Today, that prisoner 
population is above 360,000 and is growing 
at a rate of from 25,000 to 30,000 a month. 
Of the total, more than 300,000 are from 
the German Army. 

The number of prisoners is large enough 
to begin to attract attention. There are 
reports that these prisoners often are pam- 
pered, that they are getting cigarettes 
when American civilians cannot get them, 
that they are being served in their camps 
by American soldiers, that they often are 
not working at a time when war workers 
are scarce. The general complaint is that 
the 46,000 American prisoners in Germany 
are not faring as well as the 300,000 Ger- 
mans in this country. 

Criticism directed at U.S. treatment of 
prisoners is so general that a committee of 
Congress has investigated more than 100 
prison camps. The picture revealed is the 
one described below. 

Pampering. Most reports of U.S. cod- 
dling of prisoners turned out to relate to 
Italian prisoners of war, When Italy was 
accepted as a cobelligerent, two thirds’ of 
the Italians were allowed to work in U.S. 
Army service units. As members of these 
units, the men who had been full-fledged 
prisoners suddenly were permitted to go 
on sight-seeing trips and to attend civilian 
entertainments. Protests from various 
sources arose and stories spread. Liberties 
for these service workers have been cur- 
tailed sharply as a result. German and 
Japanese prisoners did not share in the 
liberties accorded the Italians 

There appears to be no basis for reports 
that American soldiers are being made to 
de work for prisoners of war in prison 
camps. It is true, however, that war 
prisoners are permitted to buy cigarettes 
from Army supplies. and they can buy 
3.2 per cent beer. Their food is standard 
Army food. as requived under the Geneva 
Convention governing treatment of pris- 
oners of war 

Work. Out of 360,000 prisoners, 200,000 
are engaged in useful work. The remain- 
ing 160,000 are physically incapable of 
working, are in transit, are at work on 
prison maintenance or are officers who 
are not required to work. The Army is 
using many prisoners in its laundries, 
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warehouses, shoe repair, automobile re- 
pair and carpentry shops, as well as in 
bakeries and kitchens, More than 50,000, 
many of them Germans, are working on 
privately owned farms. Their labor is 
credited with having saved a large portion 
of the tomato, pea, bean, sugar cane and 
rice crops in some areas. 

Seven thousand prisoners are working 
in lumber camps to help relieve the pulp- 
wood shortage. Others are in food process- 
ing, in construction and in other work. 
They work from 8 to 11 hours a day. Effi- 
ciency varies. Those who hire prisoners 
must pay the prevailing rate of wages to 
the Government, but the prisoners get 
only 80 cents a day, paid in scrip which 
can be spent in canteens. 

Germans are going to make up the bulk 
of any prisoner population increase, and 





Germans have been good workers to date. 
Not more than one third of the prisoners 
taken in Europe, however, are reaching 
this country. The others are put to work 
by the British and American armies in 
Italy and France and elsewhere. Of the 
prisoners brought here, about 1,000 have 
escaped, but in most cases they were un- 
able to get far. Only 11 prisoners remain 
at large. 

Italians now make up 51,000 of the 
total prisoner population. Of these, 35,000 
are in the service units, handling mili- 
tary supplies at ordnance and quarter- 


—hane : ; 
NAZIS AT WORK IN AMERICA 
. . . Congress found no coddling 


master depots, arsenals and ports of em. 
barkation. 

Japanese. Since few Japanese sur. 
render, there still are only 2,400 Japanese 
prisoners of war in this country. All are 
confined at Camp McCoy, Wis., and work 
on nearby farms. They cause little trouble, 
except for occasional mass attempts at 
hara-kiri, induced by shame over having 
allowed themselves to be captured. 

All of these prisoners—Germans, Italians 
and Japanese—get decidedly better treat- 
ment than do American prisoners in enemy 
hands. 

U.S. prisoners. In general, U.S. of- 
ficials credit the German Government with 
trying to approximate Geneva Convention 
standards. The Germans, however, skimp 
on food, heat and clothing, perhaps be- 
cause their own supplies are short. They 
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do co-operate in providing American food 
and clothing to their 46,000 American pris- 
oners through the Red Cross. The Japanese 
hold 16,000 American prisoners, or nearly 
seven times the number of Japanese pris- 
oners held in this country. Japan never has 
ratified the Convention. Even so, they are 
applying its terms, at least in areas close 
to Japan, but with modifications and ac- 
cording to the low standards of living in 
the Orient. Food rations, for example, are 
the same as those for Japanese soldiers, 
and better than those of civilians, but still 
not satisfactory for Americans. 
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laugh at a cold—and PNEUMONIA may laugh at you! 





j= 


S OF people think “it’s just a little 
cold.” But that little cold can use 
up a lot of your body’s ‘resistance 
against disease. 

People who are already weakened by 
colds make easier targets for such seri- 
ous diseases as pneumonia, influenza, 
sinusitis, tonsillitis, or bronchitis. 


If you take the simple precautions 
below, chances are good that you won’t 
be one of the thousands of victims of 
pneumonia this winter—or one of the 










> 
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Take a laxative if needed. 


If your cold seems more severe 
than usual, or if it starts with ach- 
ing, chilliness, and fever, call the 
doctor without delay. Pneumonia 
may be indicated. 

Most forms of pneumonia and 
certain other respiratory infections 
are often successfully treated with 
sulfa drugs—particularly if diag- 
nosed early. Remember, sulfa drugs 
should be taken only when pre- 
scribed by a doctor. 





When a cold strikes . . . go to bed if possible. At least stay 
] indoors and rest all you can. It may help to take a hot 
bath, or soak your feet in hot water, and drink a hot lem- 
onade before retiring. Be sure to avoid chilling. 


Drink large quantities of milk, fruit juice, and plain water. 








You must 


2. 


4. 


But, an ounce of prevention is still 
worth a pound of cure. Do your 
best to avoid colds. Watching your 
diet will help. Get plenty of vita- 
mins, fruits, and leafy vegetables. 
Eat better breakfasts. Don’t skimp 
on your sleep. Dress warmly and 
avoid chilling. Get regular exercise 
—some of it outdoors. And keep 
away from snifflers. 

Metropolitan will gladly send 
you its free booklet “Respiratory 
Diseases.” 


countless victims of other frequent com- 
plications of respiratory infections. 






he cold season is on 


loyers: T 
To Employ wean important ef- 


—and, as always, 
ficiency problem. 
To remind your employees ae 
treat a cold, Metropolitan will gladly 
rovide you with poster-size reproduc- 
cae of this advertisement for display 


on your bulletin boards. 












go to work? Remember that you may inflict 
your cold on others. If you really must, then wear warm, 
protective clothing. Avoid drafts and sudden chilling. 
Keep your sneezes and coughs covered up. 






gle, add a teaspoonful of salt or bicarbonate of soda to 
a glass of warm water. 
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For therugged jobs, you need steel’s proven strength 
and toughness. In war . . - and in peace. There are 
stronger steels today than ever. Many of them have 
been developed by 174 United States Steel labora- 
tories. These stronger, better steels will work for you 
in peacetime. In washing machines and refrigerators. 
In automobiles and bed springs. You can identify 
products made with them by looking for the U-S‘S 
Label you see here. It’s the mark of quality steel. 
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Factors of high costs, 
distant markets, lack of 
capital as main obstacles 


Alaska is expecting a big postwar in- 
flux of new people. The war has drawn at- 
tention to the territory. Many soldiers, 
sailors and migrant workers have acquired 
an enthusiasm for the area. The Army’s 
Information and Education Division is 
spreading word of settlement prospects for 
veterans. There are current proposals for 
planning a big Alaskan development, one 
of them just rejected in Congress. Con- 
tinuing rows over territorial administra- 
tion have caught the headlines. Alaska is 
much under discussion. And officials are 
swamped with inquiries as to homestead- 
ing and other settlement possibilities. 

Some are wondering, however, whether 
the would-be migrants know just what 
lies ahead of them. The territory has 
room for these people, room to spare. But 
whether it can support a rapid growth in 
population has come into question. There 
are stark economic facts which raise se- 
rious doubts. 

It is true that Alaska is a land of abun- 
dant resources, of productive or poten- 
tially productive farms, fisheries, forests 
and mines. But it also is a land that has 
no market for the things it can produce. 
It is a land, too, of high-cost production, 
making competition difficult even if mar- 
kets were available. And, for any large- 
scale development, the territory needs big 
investments of outside capital, which is 
frightened away by the factors of mar- 
kets and costs. 

Such, in general terms, is Alaska’s pre- 
dicament. A more detailed appraisal of its 
postwar prospects is demanded by the 
new interest in the territory, and appraisal 
which begins with the broad changes 
wrought by the war. 

Wartime changes. The war has given 
Alaska a boom reminiscent of gold-rush 
days, but a boom now rapidly tapering off. 
The Army and Navy spent several hundred 
millions of dollars in the region. A network 
of highways was installed which, at pre- 
war roadbuilding rates, would not have been 
completed for 50 years. A full’system of air- 
Ways and airports has been established. 
Port and harbor facilities have been en- 
and modernized. Population has 


larged 
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THE PLIGHT OF ALASKA: 
HURDLES FOR EXPECTED BOOM 


Throngs of Settlers to Find Natural Riches, but Economic Handicaps 
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grown from some 75,000 (more than half 
Indians and Eskimos) to nearly 100,000. 
At peak, 25,000 civilians found work on 
war construction jobs. Now, that number 
is down to 2,000. Prices have soared in a 
land where prices always were high. 

But the war has done little or nothing to 
solve Alaska’s triple problem of markets, 
costs and capital. These three factors con- 
dition the future of nearly every major 
economic activity in the Territory. To take 
these activities one at a time: 

Farming. Vast farm land areas are avail- 
able to the homesteader. A living, prob- 
ably a good living, awaits the settler. But 
he must be tough fibered, ready to undergo 
hardships and deprivations not unlike those 


which plagued the pioneer on America’s 
own now-vanished Western frontier. The 
settler, too, must be equipped financially to 
weather the initial period and defray the 
cost of clearing or otherwise preparing his 
land, buying equipment and _ erecting 
buildings—costs which run higher in Alaska 
than in the United States. 

Most reasonably hardy vegetables can 
be raised. The frost-free season is short, 
but in summer there is sunshine from 15 
to 19 hours a day, and, once started, a 
crop matures quickly. But farm methods 
unfamiliar in the United States must be 
used due to climatic and soil conditions. 

Successful farming depends, too, upon 
accessibility to local markets. The famous 
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Matanuska colony, after many _ tribula- 
tions, finally became prosperous when the 
establishment of military bases at An- 
chorage, 50 miles away, created a market 
for its produce. But, in general, AJaska 
imports much more food than it raises, 
and, if a crop can be gotten to market, 
there is a demand for it. 

Since Alaskan farm products, because 
of distance and costs, cannot be sold in 
the United States, the development of 
large-scale agriculture awaits the growth 
of year-round industries. These would at- 
tract population and provide purchasing 
power for the farm market. Most Alaskan 
industry, however, is highly seasonal. 

Fisheries. Salmon fishing and processing 
provides employment only a few weeks or 
months each year. It is big business, while 
it is a business at all, for Alaska provides 
60 per cent of the world’s salmon pack. 





—TInterior bo 
ALASKAN SALMON 
A triple economic problem... 


In prewar, half of the industry’s workers 
were brought in for the season from the 
United States. Expansion of the industry 
is made difficult by conservation laws 
necessary to protect the fish from extermi- 
nation. 

Gold mining. Gold is Alaska’s really 
salable product. The Treasury buys every 
ounce produced. It, too, is seasonal. Placer 
mining is confined to four to eight months, 
when the streams are free of ice. Em- 
phasis is shifting from the lonely, indi- 
vidual prospector to big-company dredg- 
ing operations. Year-round lode mining in 
prewar days employed 900 to 1,000 men. 
Gold mining, discontinued early in the 
war for man-power reasons, now is re- 
viving. 

Oil. The Navy is planning to drill soon 
in several highly favorable localities. If 
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oil is found and pools develop, much em- 
ployment would result. However, the 
Navy, which owns the land, might keep 
the oil in storage underground. Some other 
oil areas, however, could be leased to 
private developers by the Interior Depart- 
ment, 

Timber. Alaskan timber offers tremen- 
dous possibilities. Estimates are the Terri- 
tory could supply a quarter of U.S. pulp 
consumption for decades without deplet- 
ing its vast forests. The Forest Service 
now is dickering with the pulp industry. 
A large capital investment is considered 
necessary. Any Alaskan pulp industry 
would have to pay high wages, expect a 
large Jabor turnover at first, and then 
compete at great distances with the 
massive product of the Canadian forests, 
as well as that of Scandinavia. The Seandi- 
navian producers are equipped to meet 
the distance disadvantage. 

Minerals. There are big mineral de- 
posits. They include a good grade of coal, 
in abundance, but not exportable under 
present or foreseeable conditions. Wartime 
shortages in the United States brought 
mercury and antimony into production, 
but that now is ending. There is a con- 
tinuing small production of copper, tin and 
lead, the last as a by-product of gold min- 
ing. Under normal conditions, the minerals 
all are too plentiful on American’ markets 
to permit much Alaskan competition. 

Aviation. Alaska long has been air 
minded. With the new airway facilities, 
local air travel is expected to increase 
broadly. Alaskans are hopeful, too, that 
routes from the United States to the 
Orient may pass over Alaska, with opera- 
tional Janding points within the Territory, 
bringing in permanent employment, both 
in servicing planes and in sales to passen- 
gers. 

Tourists. The tourist industry lovks for a 
bonanza after the war. Hotels, inns and 
lodges, to accommodate an inrush of va- 
cationers, have yet to be built, but plans 
for erecting them definitely are made. This 
construction work is to provide consider- 
able employment. The tourist business it- 
self, some predict, may run to several 
million dollars annually. 

Service trades. Under all these condi- 
tions, an expansion of the service trades is 
considered inevitable, with the resulting 
creation of a number of small businesses 
to attend to the needs of tourists and the 
expanding permanent population. 

Outside capital. Prospects are that this 
will draw capital into the Territory, al- 
though in comparatively small individual 
driblets, not the big outside capital in- 
vestments that are needed. Over a period 
of many years, Alaskans have complained 
that most of the money made in Alaska 
has been spent in the United States. It has 
zone in profits to outside owners of the 


big fishery, gold mining and other compa- 
nies. Even wages of imported workers jn 
the fish-packing industry, in some cases, 
have not been paid until their return to 
the United States. The result is that resj- 
dent capital is insufficient for any major 
development. One hope among Alaskan 
leaders is that the capital may be fur. 
nished by the United States Government, 
that the TVA idea might be extended to 
the Territory. But, for the present, Con- 
gress is not so minded, The House Ap. 
propriations Committee recently rejected 
a White House-approved proposal that 
$3,860,000 be spent to make surveys and 
plans for Alaskan development, on the 
ground that too many studies already had 
been made. 

Colony status. Many Alaskans think 
the Territory has been held to something 
less than colony status. They compiain 
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that whatever action comes from Wash- 
ington is unsympathetic and taken with- 
out knowledge or understanding of the 
problems involved. This feeling has been 
intensified recently by developments that 
have led to a belief that the Interior De- 
partment intends to create extremely and 
unduly large reservations for Indians, Even 
some of the Indians are against a program 
of this kind. 

So, all in all, there are discouragements 
for the would-be settler in Alaska. But 
there are opportunities, too. An apparently 
large group of Alaskans thinks a stampede 
of new arrivals would be harmful. It looks 
for growth, but on an orderly and gradual 
basis, of several thousand permanent addi- 
tions to the population annually. Some 
Alaskans fear that a stampede is in the 
making 
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1945 OUTLOOK FOR CIVILIAN GOODS 


Prospect That Supply of Cars, Clothing and Cigarettes Will Decrease 


Continued shortages ahead 
for fuels, household items 
and some kinds of food 


Life is likely to become more difficult for 
civilians in the immediate months ahead. 
Shortages that seemed temporary not long 
ago now are threatening to continue and to 
become more severe. The time is not yet 
in sight when new au.vmobiles, new houses, 
more gasoline and other such prewar con- 
veniences again will be available. 

This situation is due to a revision of the 
military timetable for defeat of Germany. 
Stiffened German resistance has forced the 
Army to step up its demands for ammuni- 
tion, guns and equipment. Civilians thus 
may find that the hardest times are ahead, 
instead of behind. 

All of this means that controls that were 
scheduled to be lifted soon after the first 
of the year may have to continue for sev- 
eral months. It means, too, that the armed 
forees will not underestimate their needs 
for finishing the war with Japan, as they 
underestimated what they needed for de- 
feating Germany. As a result, some con- 
trols that otherwise might have been lifted 
after victory in Europe may be retained 
until both wars are won. 

The outlook for civilians, until the war 
in Europe is ended, is this: 

Gasoline. Prospects for easing present 
rations are slight. Coupon values may be 
increased somewhat after Germany’s de- 
feat, but rationing is likely to continue un- 
til the end of both wars. 

Automobiles. Plans for making the first 
new cars by next spring are being revised. 
Present outlook is for few new automobiles 
before late in 1945 or early 1946, Although 
nearly 4,000,000 cars have been scrapped 
since ‘Pearl Harbor, there still are nearly 
24,000,000 in operation. 

Tires. Not long ago, it was thought that 
soon there would be tires for everybody. 
Now, however, Army demands have in- 
creased to a point where it is found neces- 
sary to start building new tire plants and 
to work present facilities seven days a week. 
Military wear and tear on tires is heavier 
than expected. This means only the most 
essential civilian needs can be filled. 

New homes. As long as Germany is un- 
defeated, construction will be limited 
largely to war housing and military needs. 
By mid-year, materials and labor may be 
available for a few new homes in certain 
areas, but the home-building boom, once 
forecast for early 1945, has been delayed. 
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Fuel oil. The situation here will continue 
tight. Householders probably will have to 
get along with present rations this winter. 
Military demands for petroleum are in- 
creasing, and transportation still is a prob- 
lem, although production is at an all-time 
high. 

Coal. A real coal shortage, particularly 
in the better grades, is possible by spring. 
Bituminous stocks show indications of be- 
ing extremely tight. There should be 
enough coal, however, to keep civilians 
comfortable. But it will not always be 
easy to refill bins once they have become 
empty. 

Cigarettes. Prospects for easing this 
shortage are poor, with the 
situation likely to get worse 
before it gets better. There 
will be improvements in some 
localities throughout the na- 
tion from time to time. 

Clothing. The Government 
will take nearly all the worsted 
and woolen cloth produced in 
the first five months of 1945. 
The Army is demanding more 
and more cotton duck for tent 
ing. As a result, civilian cloth- 
ing supplies’ will be reduced 
sharply. Shortages of men’s 
and women’s clothing may ap- 
pear by spring, certainly bv 
autumn. Already scarce, chil- 
dren’s wear will continue hard 
to find. Luxury items will dis- 
appear, and selections will be 
limited. It will take more shop- 
ping around than before to 
supply family needs. 

Shoes. Here, also, no im- 
provement is in sight. Hopes 
of increasing shoe rations be- 
fore the end of the war in 
Europe now have faded. 
Leather demands of the serv- 
ices, Lend-Lease and UNRRA are rising. 

Household appliances. Production of 
alarm clocks, electric ranges, washing ma- 
chines, etc., will be held around present 
levels. Production of such civilian items is 
restricted by the War Production Board 
to levels of the fourth quarter of 1944. 
Until recently, it had been planned to step 
up production after January 1, In areas 
where labor and materials are available, 
WPB may permit production of some of 
these items, but sueh authoriza*ions will 
not be widespread. 

Food. Present shortages in butter, chick- 
ens, sugar, bacon, fats and oils will con- 





tinue, with occasional seasonal improve- 
ments. The butter situation should im- 
prove by spring, but chickens will be 
scarce in some areas until the Army fills its 
requirements, probably in February. Sugar 
and oils will be tight until supplies start 
coming in from the Philippines. 

Paper. No improvement in the pulp and 
paper situation is in sight. Instead, if mili- 
tary demands continue to: increase, news- 
papers and magazines may have to take 
further cuts in the second quarter of 1945. 

Farm machinery. Current production 
is below goals, with little relief in sight. 
If the Army’s demands for machinery 
parts continue to increase, it may be 
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necessary again to ration farm machinery. 

Those are among the principal consumer 
shortages. Producers also may feel the 
pinch of some rather unexpected material 
shortages. For example: 

Copper, steel and aluminum. Supply 
is tightening as a result of new demands 
for shells, bombs, etc. The problem is one 
of fabrication, rather than shortage of basic 
metals. 

All in all, civilian prospects are not bright 
while two wars are being fought. However. 
civilians in this country can pull their belts 
much tighter and still be the best fed, best 
clothed and best housed in the world. 
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‘In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE asis 


Men and women of conscience throughout the world 
feel uneasy as Christmas Day approaches. 

They feel the irony of the hour. 

They know there is something strangely incongruous 
about a world in which we are asked to celebrate the 
spirit of Christmas when millions of men are striving 
to kill lest they themselves be killed. 

We know in our own hearts that sometime in the 
years gone by, men and women neglected to do the 
things which could have prevented this fratricide. 

We know that guilt is universal—each of us knows 
that this war is inconsistent with the gospel of human 
love and brotherhood. 

But we do not hide our heads in shame. Instead we 
seek to assess and impose all the blame on our enemies. 
And that is the first evidence of our guilt. 

For it is not just the Nazis or their destructive phi- 
losophy or their inhuniane treatment of the innocent 
which are to be condemned but also the indifference 
of our generation to the sequence of events and to the 
conditions which generated this era of bestiality. 

Modern penology tells us that while some criminals 
are born, others are made in the streets of poverty. 


Nations are not criminal: No one will wish to 
see any criminal go unpunished or unrestrained, but 
blandly to call all the people of enemy countries crimi- 
nals and to fail to penetrate far enough into the causes 
and origins of this epochal terror is to attempt again 
to shift the blame from ourselves. 

For a revolution has broken out in this world. 

It is not a revolution merely against kings or princes, 
against dictators or tyrants. 

It is a revolution against despotism itself—political 
or economic—no matter by what name it is known in 
the vocabulary of modern ideologies. 

Man’s instinctive quest is for liberty, for freedom, 
for the exaltation of the rights of the individual. 

Europe has long suppressed human liberty—not in 
every country, of course, but in too many countries. 

Despotism wasn’t invented in 1933 when Hitler came 
to power nor had it reached a climax in the year 1914 
when Germany started the first World War. Despotism 


flourished in Russia under the Czar for many years, ba fa 
There has been despotism in the Balkans and in Tur-h inte 
key and even in France in the era of Napoleon. The 


Russian totalitarianism: The Russian peopk “ 
1Ke 


overthrew the Czar and his system in 1917 only to find 
themselves a few years later in the grip of another ly ” 
form of totalitarianism. fal 

Candor compels us to speak out and say that, while — 
we are allied with a totalitarian government, we are not 
happy about the fact that there is as yet no national 
legislature in Moscow or a free press to guard the 
peaceful desires of the Russian people. We cannot for. 
get that in 1939 one man in Moscow made an alliance ad 
with one man in Berlin and war ensued. aad 

We speak of the “four freedoms” but we fear we 
may not soon achieve them for the Russian people, 
That is what makes us feel a sense of guilt when we 
try to tell our soldiers way over there in the muddy 
battlefields of the Rhineland that they are making 
sacrifices for the “four freedoms.” 

And yet the spirit of revolution which will also sweep 
Germany when Hitler is crushed will not stop at the 
boundaries of any country. The Russian people who 
have made such tremendous sacrifices may not be con- 
tent with the same totalitarianism after this war 4 
before. Let us pray that wisdom and forbearance wil 
inspire Russia’s leading men of today to make it po- - 
sible for the next Russian revolution to be bloodless- 
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pire, too. The aspirations for freedom of 400,000, 
people in India cannot be smothered even by Otlfemy | 
solicitude for Allied solidarity. The ruling classes iffere to 
England have worshipped the materialism of the e 
nomic world. Inevitably there will be blocdless change every 
in the British Empire, as the people seek equality @ hum: 
economic opportunity and an end to special privileg@fluenc 
America has been undergoing its bloodless revolifmow tl 
tion in the economic realm since 1933. Many refo 
were long overdue. But the reformer in the UnitegFor v 
States must be careful not to build a privileged clag is wo 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
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evolution against economic and political despotism sweeps the world 


ecause men deny to their brothers the rights of human freedom— yo 


ny years). favored group of his own lest the fires of bitterness 
d in Tu-b intensified or the pendulum of progress forced back. 
leon. The same selfish resistance to social legislation and 
bmocracy that shuts out liberty in Europe tends to 
b likewise here in America. Acquisitive men who see 
ly material values cannot brook the rise of the indi- 
idual to challenge their economic power. Conversely, 
e revolutionaries, when once intoxicated with their 
n strength, outdo their reactionary ancestors in the 
tishness of their behavior or in the disregard of 
stice or equity in their arbitrary laws and decrees. 
hat is demanded of all of us is that we shall not 
‘How the conditions that breed revolutions to develop. 
s we perceive them starting, we must with redoubled 
ergies set ourselves resolutely to correct them. 
There is only one way to prevent the growth of 
‘fiminal nations. It is to deal with peoples on a basis 
justice and fairness. Peoples are not all bad or all 
'hod The sins of the fathers must not be visited upon 
eir children. Security, it should be remembered, is 
ot possible in a world of underground resistances. 
iso swap Whatever our passions of the moment, we who are 
op at te uilty should not forget that there are basic causes for 
urope’s disequilibrium. We miust, above all, not give 
‘fent to the emotion of blind revenge and ignore reason 
the coming settlement. If we do, we shall witness, 
: ter a recess of a few years, a resumption of the war 
€ It Poh an extension of the area of world revolution. 
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e democratic way of life, to say to the people of 
my countries now that we mean to be just, that we 
re to be just. We must have the courage to meet the 
perficial criticisms of those who cry out “‘soft peace” 














asis of lasting peace must be justice and fairness to all peoples. 


know the power of persistence in a righteous cause. 

We feel guilty this Christmas because we have over- 
simplified our objectives. We have marshalled the 
mightiest military force of all times to defeat the 
armies of a tyrant. But when we are triumphant in a 
military sense, what shall we have accomplished? Do 
we in America want one foot of anybody’s territory in 
Europe? Do we want a dollar of anybody’s treasure? 
What then do we want? 

We want a peaceful world for all mankind. 


Need for courage in government: But are 
we ready to speak our principles and ideals plainly 
again and again to our allies and to our enemies, to 
liberated peoples who have felt the hand of the op- - 
pressor, and to neutrals who have stood indifferently 
by without making any sacrifices whatever? 

If ever there was a time for our government to 
gather courage and speak for all of us, it is today when 
the world looks to America with her great power of 
example to lead the way. 

We have by no means perfected democracy in the 
United States, but we have striven to live a detached 
and independent life under its freedoms. We have 
found to our chagrin that the internal concerns of other 
countries have become our concerns, particularly when 
despotism arises and individual freedom is abolished in 
any country. We know that the poison of our times is 
the totalitarian instinct whether it be on our side or on 
the side of the enemy. We must emancipate both friend 
and foe. That is the essence of the Christian approach 
to a solution. It has been stated again and again by 
persons of conscience inside and outside the pulpit. 

For men and women of today who feel a sense of 
guilt at Christmas time must purge themselves of their 
sins of indifference. 

We are our brother’s keeper. It is a painful, unpleas- 
ant, expensive, inconvenient assignment, but if we 
tackle it with a high sense of duty rather than annoyed 
reluctance, maybe we will find it not so expensive and 
not so inconvenient after all. For in the simple applica- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus lies the answer today to 
the making of a lasting peace. 

















PROBLEMS IN DIPLOMACY 


Title Reg. U.S. 





Presidents Weel 3 


Difficulties of FDR in Relations With Other Nations and With Congress 


Troubles in keeping peace 
among Allies. Setback for 
the St. Lawrence project 


President Roosevelt is traveling a rocky 
road to his fourth-term inauguration. Con- 
gress threw back his plan to let Social 
Security taxes make their scheduled rise. 
Senators are clamoring against his appoint- 
ments. They chopped down his St. Law- 
rence Waterway proposal. And, abroad, 
Mr. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill have developed conflicting ideas for 
dealing with Poland, with Greece, with 
other European areas. 

Important postwar plans will be with- 
held until after the present Congress has 
gone home for good. Not until the new 
Congress arrives to take over in January 
will the country get a peep at the spending 
and legislative program that Mr. Roose- 
velt has in mind for the future. At that 
time, the St. Lawrence Waterway plan 
will be raised again. 

Postwar problems in the international 
arena are making their impact felt strong- 
ly at the White House. Mr. Roosevelt is 
realigning the State Department to meet 
them. These shifts reach far down the line. 
And he is arranging for a new meetmg 
with Prime Minister Churchill to thresh 
out their divergent policies. But present 
indications are that this meeting will not 
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be held until after Mr. Roosevelt’s inaugu- 
ration on January 20. 

The items they have to talk about are 
piling up. President Roosevelt long has 
been on record against outside interfer- 
ence in the political affairs of other na- 
tions. His State Department has _re- 
iterated that opposition in a statement to 
the rest of the world. 

But British troops were being used to 
beat down dissenting Greeks and sustain a 
government that these Greeks oppose with 
violence. A somewhat similar difficulty 
has arisen in Italy, where Mr. Roosevelt 
apparently has deferred to British wishes. 
Other liberated countries, their peoples 
hungry and resentful of officials who fled 
to comparative safety in London during 
the war, are torn by factional disturbances. 
And Russia has its own plans for Poland, 
with British acquiescence in these plans. 

The topmost problem now is to keep 
peace among the Allies until the war is 
won. Final settlement of these questions 
will have to be held in abeyance. But both 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt are con- 
tinually irked by the fact that the peo- 
ples of the liberated countries cannot be 
quieted by the temporary governments 
that are installed. Bitter hatreds and hun- 
ger break out into violence. And the 
agreements between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill are not ironclad. 

Installation of the temporary govern- 
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ments behind the armies arouses the fear 
among opponents of those governments 
that, before the time comes for a pcrma- 
nent settlement, these temporary govern- 
ments will have gained such a foothold 
that the people will be unable to oust 
them. The people have no broad _back- 
ground of democratic elections upon which 
to rely. 

State Department shifts. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s changes in the State Department 
have the purpose of reorganizing that 
agency to perform a broader set of fune- 
tions in the areas of foreign trade and 
public relations. They also are reaching 
down the line and moving new foreign- 
service officers as trouble shooters into 
countries where they may be needed. 

Norman Armour, with a_ broad _back- 
ground of tedious negotiations in Argen- 
tina behind him, came out of that coun- 
try to go to an equally hot spot in Europe. 
He is relieving Carlton J. H. Hayes, who 
is resigning as Ambassador to Spain. Mr. 
Hayes was cited for meritorious work dur- 
ing the difficult period in which pro-Axis 
Spain trembled on the verge of war. And 
Laurence A. Steinhardt was moved from 
Turkey, another neutral, to London to be- 
come Ambassador to the exile Czechoslo- 
vakian Government. 

Other diplomatic posts were swapped, 
too, and, in the furore of discussion that 
they aroused, the time-worn rumor that 
Harry L. Hopkins would replace Ambassa- 
dor Winant in London sprang up a;ain. 
This report was denied. 

Shoulder stars. Perhaps symbolic of 
the arguments that lie ahead, Mr. Roose- 
velt gave three admirals and four generals 
new ratings that will put them on an 
equality in rank with any officers that the 
British and the Russians can bring into 
negotiations. Hitherto, American officers 
in international conferences have been at 
a disadvantage in dealing with British 
officers of the highest rank because the 
American Army and Navy held no five- 
star officers. 

After signing a bill to authorize such 
ranks, Mr. Roosevelt chose William D. 
Leahy, Ernest J. King and Chester W. 
Nimitz to be Admirals of the Fleet. He 
named George C. Marshall, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Dwight D. Eisenhower and H. H. 
Arnold to be Generals of the Army. He 
still may name one Fleet Admiral. The 
biggest change in their status is that it 
puts one more star on their shoulders. 
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It was a familiar sight during peacetime. Nowhere else in the 
world could you see its equal... . It was America on wheels — 


mbassa- a nation going places in 30 million automobiles. 

P oe And we helped to build every one of them! 

bolic of But that’s not all. Look down that stream of cars all the way to 

. Res the beginning. . . 

con Machine tools designed by Jones & Lamson have been used by 

that the the automotive industry ever since the first automobile. They 

~ helped to make possible the mass production of interchangeable 
heen’ il parts which in turn has made possible millions of automobiles. 
British | ~~ As the oldest machine tool company in America, there ae no 


ause th ° . ° : . 
pave Pn. major industries and few important products to which Jones & 


Lamson engineering has not contributed. 


= - We consider that record one of the most important testimonials 
lam ' : 


aster W.| that could be advanced in bidding for the opportunity to help 
‘leet. He your designers and engineers plan new products and pro- 
las Mae-} ~— duction methods now. 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Bourbon or Rye * This whiskey is 4 years old ¢ National Distillers Products Corporation, New York « 100 Proof 





-— Pro amd Con 
of ational Issues 


‘Work or Fight’ 
As Labor Policy: 
Editors’ Appraisal 


On proposed measures for checking the 
loss of man power from war industry, most 
commenting editors favor the “work-or- 
fight”. policy, but stress the need for leg- 
islation to enforce it. There is considerable 
difference of opinion on the question of 
bonuses for war workers who stay on the 
job as long as needed. 

Describing the “work-or-fight” policy 
as “sensible and necessary,” the Columbus 
(Ohio) Citizen (Ind.) says iat “it will ap- 
peal to the men who are fighting this war 
as more equitable than . . . the proposed 
bonus,” which “certainly would arouse 
bitter resentment.” 

The San Francisco (Calif.) Chronic 
(Ind.-Rep.) asks: “If present war plant 
wages won’t hold the men, how will a bonus 
to be paid in the future?” 

Viewing a bonus as “a bribe . . . to'get 
men to do their duty,” the Boise (Ida) 
Statesman (Ind.) declares that it would be 
“a national shame.” 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind). 
however, believes that it “would be wortl 
a high cost if it worked.” This paper points 
out that it “would be similar to overseas 
pay for our armed forces. In one ease there 
is higher compensation for physical risk; in 
the other, for economic risk.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
| views the “work-or-fight” plan as_ being 
| “at its best... an exceedingly poor sub- 
| stitute for compulsory service.” 
| 
| 





The New York [erald Tribune (Ind- 
Rep.) advocates “a really effective na- 
tional mobilization,” since, besides aiding 
industry, “proper utilization of our actual 
man-power and especially woman-power 
resources ,.. could . . . reduce the pres 

| sure on the youngsters and defer their 
| active service” in combat. 
| The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind) 
| believes “it is now too late to pass a na- 
| tional service act,” but adds “Congress 
| ought at the very least to give the WMC 
legislative authority to enforce its neces- 
sary orders.” Bonuses, says the Post, would 
“simply advertise the impotence of the 
Government’s man-power program and 
the pusillanimity of our lawmakers.” 
In the same vein, the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette (Ind.-Rep.) maintains that 
“if compulsion must be employed to mai 
our war industries, it should rest on 
statutory law and not on decrees issued 
. on doubtful authority.” 
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How to start a 
lecaue Ffuid in your business 
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Ve You... 


pay out money 

collect money 

sell anything 

bill orders 

manufacture anything 
make shipments 

take inventory 

write payrolls 

address anything 

write anything repeatedly 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


a 





z 





HY not start a “treasure hunt” in 

your business? Search out ways 
in office and factory to improve effi- 
ciency and cut costs in every depart- 
ment. Many companies find scores of 
money-saving applications in every 
department of their business—find new 
ways to compete better in the postwar 
period—new ways to regain lost 
markets, capture new ones. 


It’s just as profitable to save a dollar as 


to make a dollar—and often much easier. 


Wherever paperwork is done, when- 
ever anything is written more than 


Addressograph 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 






once, there’s an opportunity to save 
with Addressograph simplified busi- 
ness methods. For Addressograph fits 
itself into small business and large, 
into every department—payroll, pur- 
chasing, billing, factory production, 
sales, advertising, and so on. Addres- 
sograph can be adapted to any system 
to take over the tedious job of repeti- 
tive writing with 100% accuracy and 
at lowest possible cost. 


Our Research and Methods Depart- 
ment will help you institute a “treasure 
hunt”—show you how the simplified 
business methods of Addressograph 
(and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) will uncover dollars buried 
in paperwork. Telephone our local 
agency or write Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, O. 








| _Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S Pat, 


| Should the Social Security pay-roll 
tax be continued frozen at 1 per cent © 
each on employers and employes, or © 
allowed automatically to increase to 
2 per cent each? 

A bill to freeze the Social Security 
tax at present levels has been passed 
by Congress and sent to the Presi- 
dent. To secure a cross section of 
opinion on this much-disputed meas- 
ure, The United States News asked 
economists, labor leaders and tax ex- 
perts for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers appeared last week. 





Sewell Avery 


Chicago, Ill.; Chairman of the Board and 
President, Montgomery Ward & Co., 


@ a a & answers: (by telegraph) 
W » C a iN Vision The present trust fund balance in excess 
of five billions, equivalent to more than 
ten times the highest level of annual dis- 
2 ° bursements expected during the next few 
Born of U.S.E. War Packaging Experience years, appears more than ample. The fund 
is actually on a pay-as-you-go basis, with 
U. S. E. proudly announces the establishment of the Kellogg Container the excess of current cash receipts over 
} payments used for general governmental 
2m ‘poses, and the so-called trust fund is 
? aa as 4 f P. P. Kello eo purposes, and thi 
Division. Operated for ey ae Se P. P. Ke Deadlies represented by Government bonds. 
Inasmuch as the bonds are merely pieces 
of paper evidencing the Government debt 
to itself, disbursements must be made out 
of current cash receipts, whatever the rate 
— of tax or amount of the fund. 

- 1vision stature. ae 3 A : ; 
full fledged Divis Lhe situation would be more straight- 
forward if the rates were reduced from the 
present 1 per cent to a point more closely 


0 Division, manufacturing transparent containers and specialties, this unit 


has during the war grown in packaging experience and in volume, to 


With increased resources and enthusiasm, Kellogg Container Division 


. . . : . ° J i ‘oximating > Cas is bse nts, 
will continue to pioneer in the solution of protective packaging problems preening The coen Semele 





— converting water-moisture-vapor- proof materials into heat-sealable R. T. Compton ‘ 
. ? Washington, D. C.; Assistant Director, State 
containers; manufacturing bags, boxes and envelopes from transparent Associations Division, National indusirial 
Council, 
and translucent materials and plastics; and studying the characteristics answers: 
a a . ; The federal old-age tax is intended for 
of both military and civilian industry requirements. one purpose alone—to support the federal 


fund for old-age benefits. The Treasury 
has advised that an adequate eventual 
old-age reserve will be three times annual 
benefits. This rule calls for a fund of about 
$13,500,000,000 in the year 2000. If sched- 
uled tax increases become effective, the 
fund will reach this figure by 1948. 
Congress expected to build a fund of 
$3,122,000,000 by 194f. Rates have been 
frozen at 1 per cent for five vears, yet the 
fund this year will reach $6,000,000,000. 
Heavy war pay rolls have brought a 
revenue “windfall” to the old-age fund, not 
offset by proportionately higher benefit 






UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


4 Se is 
4 4s, Divisions from Coast to Coast 





KELLOGG CONTAINER 






DIVISION 





SPRINGFIELD 
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UNIFORM ALUMINUM ALLOY 


ninum Refiners plants 
aluminum alloy ingot. 
yplicitly on the ability 


xacting requirements. 


, REFINERS 


Division of BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION « Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Offices Lafayette Building 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 








HE'S LEARNED HOW TO BLOW 


260 BOTTLE 


A MINUTE... 








(WiTH THE HELP oF ce al Wok ) 


PERHAPS YOU PICTURE BOTTLE-MAKING 
as ajob for glass-blowers puffing through 
long tubes at fiery bubbles. But if this 
were the method used today, a lowly 
medicine bottle would cost about two 
dollars. Instead, it costs a fraction of a 
cent, for it’s produced in high speed ma- 
chines that complete up to 260 bottles 
per minute. “Air at Work” plays an im- 
portant part in this $100,000,000 industry 
. +. boosting productive capacity and 
extending equipment life by years. Let’s 
step into a glass plant and see how... 





1. INSIDE a 200-ton furnace, potash and silicic 
acid (from sand), with a sprinkling of broken 
glass, are melted by intense cross flames whose 
2700° F. temperatures could burn through the 
toughest furnace wall in months. So walls are 
cooled with high velocity air jets, supplied by 
powerful Sturtevant Fans. For this ingenious 
system that more than doubles furnace life, credit 
a first to Kirk and Blum Mfg. Co. of Cincinnati. 





2. SO IMPORTANT is uninterrupted cooling that 
special standby equipment guards against power 
failure. If electric service falters, emergency 
diesel engines take over — and keep the vital air 
blasts coming. 














3. NEXT, white-hot glass flows into ‘‘press-and- 
blow” machines, where a bottle neck is formed 
and fitted to an embryo body. The partly-formed 
bottle is then switched to a finishing mould and 
is blown to full size—another job for “Air at 
Work’’. All this time, ruinous heat given off 
from the incandescent melt is blasted away by 
Sturtevant Fans—assuring greater output, longer 
equipment life. 





A HEALTHY “income and expense” state- 
ment for many a post-war plant will 
hang,on wider use of engineered air 
to ventilate, heat, air condition, convey, 
control dust and fumes, or burn fuel 
more economically. Right now, you can 
be getting posted on how best to “Put 
Air to Work” in your plant at recon- 
version time. Sturtevant‘engineers are 
ready to talk it over with your plan- 
ning committee —today. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park . Boston 36, Mass. 


liabilities. Congress should take advantage 
of the opportunity this “windfall” offers 
to postpone tax rate increases, particularly 
during the years of heavy war costs, and 
a new study of reserve requirements 
should be made. 


Frederic M. Waid 


Washington, D. C.; Assistant Chief, Histori- 
cal Records, Smaller War Plants Corp.; For- 
mer Instructor in Economics, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 


answers: 

Social security is established in Ameri- 
can life as desirable and necessary. Pay- 
roll deductions for it, on a contributory 
basis since 1939, are less than the average 
4 per cent annual cost. A greater reserve 
is desirable for the readjustment period 
ahead. Unemployment, which has followed 
every previous war, would increase re- 
tirements and lessen receipts. Business 
will need, in such an event, reduced taxes. 
Full employment and general business 
activity now permit the 2 per cent rate, 
which I favor. 


Elbert S. Brigham 


Montpelier, Vt.; President, National Life In- 
surance Co.; Chairman, Vermont State Ad- 
visory Banking Board arid Past State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture; Member of 
Congress, 1925-31, 


answers: 
It is generally conceded that the cur- 
rent tax of 1 per cent on employers and 
employes is creating reserves insufficient 
to meet future claims provided by the 
Social Security Act. Even doubling the 
tax would create insufficient reserves. 
However, would a huge reserve to meet 
claims maturing in the distant future 
cause sufficient pressure to be brought up- 
on Congress by beneficiaries so that bene- 
fits will be increased to the point where 
we will be no better off with the increase? 
If the answer to this question is in the 
affirmative, the tax should be frozen, 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. Charles A. Plumley 


(Rep.), Vt.; Member, House Committee on 
Appropriations; Past President, Norwich 
University; Former State Commissioner of 
Taxes and President, Northfield National 
Bank, 


(by telegraph) 


answers: 

I favor freezing Social Security payroll 
taxes for employer and employe at 1 per 
cent, as evidenced by the fact that I intro- 
duced on November 21 a bill (H. R. 5515) 
seeking to accomplish that very thing. 

There is no justifiable reason for resort- 
ing to a subterfuge to collect money to be 
expended extravagantly as _ heretofore, 
rather than for the benefit of those en- 
titled to Social Security payments. 

What has been done with that money 
already collected? What we should demand 
is an accounting now. 
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i Wonder What 


The anthem they’re singing ... it was 
always one of Jim’s favorites. 


How handsome he looked in his uni- 
form when he was home. He wore a 
sergeant’s stripes but I shall always 
think of him as my baby. As we talked 
together, he seemed much older and 
more assured—but all the time I was 
thinking of how he used to say his 
prayers every evening at my knee. 


Yes, Jim has really grown up. He has 
seen action in foreign lands. He 
has seen, too, with his own eyes, 
what has happened to the people of 
those countries. 


“Until I actually saw it,” he wrote, “I 
never could have believed what com- 
plete regimentation can do to a people. 
It was done so cleverly and so gradu- 
ally by their leaders. The people traded 


The Army- 
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rights as free citizens for glittering 
promises of security. Within a few 
years they had not only lost their 
freedoms but their security, too.” 


I guess Jim never fully realized until 
now what it means to live as a free 
American. He says he knows now 
what he is really fighting for—to 
keep America free. 


At first, I only half understood what 
he meant. It’s hard to believe, but he 
is actually worried about what’s going 
on back here in America. 


Jim’s final words in that same letter 
will always stay with me. 


“Mother,” he wrote, “you can depend 
on me to handle our family’s share of 
the fighting over here. But I’ve talked 
it over with lots of the fellows I know. 
And we're expecting you folks back 





Jim’s Doing Now!” 


home to keep alive the things we're 
fighting for... 

“I want to make my way in the world 
on my own, Mother, like you and Dad 
have done—after we've cleaned up 
this mess. All I want is a fair chance 
to get ahead .. . without needless inter- 
ference. When I get back, I merely 
want the opportunities that only 
our American way of life can give.” 


* * * 


Our American system of enterprise— 
or whatever you care to call it—has 
changed this country from « colony 
to the world’s greatest nation within 
a few generations. It has given us free- 
dom to work, worship, speak, think, 
blay and vote as we please. In fighting 
a war to restore freedom to the world, 
let us be sure that we shall keepourown. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS + PLATES «+ BARS 


SHAPES « STRIP * SHEETS* PIPE * TUBING « TIN PLATE * NUTS *« BOLTSs RIVETS 
NAILS «+ PIG IRON « FARM FENCE «+ WIRE « FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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IMPACT OF JOB-FREEZE ORDER 


Several Labor Groups Unaffected by ‘Work-or-Fight’ Mandate 


Conflict of regulation 
with Army’s demand for 
soldiers of draft age 


The Government’s latest step to 
“freeze” able-bodied workers of draft age 
in essential jobs has some loopholes that 
leave it far short of a drastic “work-or- 
fight” order and threaten to weaken its 
effectiveness. For example: 

Only occupationally deferred men, 
aged 18 through 37, are affected. 
Under the order, they are subject to 
reclassification for military service if 
they switch jobs without approval of 
their local draft The order 
does not apply to men who changed 
jobs prior to Dec. 12, 1944. 

There is no attempt to reach men 
in the 37-through-55 age bracket. 

No effort is being made to tighten 
restrictions against women. shifting 
from job to job. 

Men rejected from military service 
for physical defects will be as free as 
ever to change to nonessential jobs. 
The order conflicts with the Army’s de- 

mand for young who 
physical stamina for front-line replace- 
ments. If the order is enforced, the Army 
will be required to make places for older 
men it does not want. 

The order is an attempt to put some 
teeth in the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s job-changing regulations. WMC in 
the past has been powerless to enforce its 
requirement that certifi- 
cates of availability before changing jobs, 
and violations of this rule by employers 
and workers have been numerous. 

This new order, issued by James F. 
Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization, 
gives draft boards more authority than 
they have had in the past to control the 
occupations of draft registrants. Instruc- 
tion issued by Selective Service Headquar- 
ters to carry out the order require draft 
boards to classify for military service any 
man now in 2-A or 2-B who leaves the job 
for which he was deferred. unless: 

The registrant asks his draft board 
for a determination and the board de- 
cides that it is in the best interest of 
the war effort for him to change jobs; 
or 

The board finds the man had ade- 
quate reasons, involving himself or 
family, to leave his present employ- 
ment 


boards. 


men possess the 


workers obtain 


40 


Draft boards will be expected to follow 
rules laid down by the War Manpower 
Commission for determining when it is in 
the best interest of the war effort for a 
man to leave his job. No new definition of 
essential work is contemplated, but draft 
boards are told that men of lesser skills 
who are employed in activities directly 
connected with the may be found 
more important to the war effort than 
men of greater skills whose activity is not 
directed toward the war effort. 

Certificates of availability issued by the 
U.S. Employment Service will be given 
consideration by draft boards in deter- 
mining whether a registrant should be 
permitted to change jobs. Draft boards 
will be expected to work with the USES in 
deciding where registrants should work. 

This new threat of induction is counted 
upon to reduce excessive turnover that al- 
legedly is slowing up production of badly 
needed supplies. Men not eager for mili- 
tary service are expected to prefer to go 
back to, or stay on, essential jobs rather 
than risk reclassification to 1-A.- 

Also, the move is part of the official 
psychological campaign now being carried 
on to convince the country that there has 


war 
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been too much talk of reconversion and 
too little concentration at home on the 
job of winning the war. It is another at- 
tempt to inject a form of compulsion into 
a so-called voluntary job-control program 
in a country that still shrinks from the 
idea of a labor draft. 


Montgomery Ward again. The Goy- 
ernment is heading for another showdown 
with Montgomery Ward & Co. This time 
the showdown promises to end in seizure 
of Ward stores in seven cities because of 
the company’s refusal to comply with di- 
rectives of the War Labor Board. 

This is a step that the Administration 
doubtless will not welcome. It well recalls 
the criticism that followed Government 
eviction of Sewell Avery, Montgomery 
Ward president, from his Chicago office 
during a previous seizure of Ward proper- 
ty. But there seems no alternative if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization are to stand back of 
the War Labor Board. WLB has no way of 
enforcing its own decisions and always has 
had to rely upon the President’s seizure 
powers to force compliance. 

This latest compliance row with Ward’s 
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—Berryman in Washington Star 


MOVEMENT UNDER WAY AGAIN ON MAN-POWER FRONT 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





- | | LIGHT LANDINGS 
ite H ® \ for Missions of Mercy 


and Evacuation of wounded by aircraft has been a major 
| the lla development of modern warfare, greatly increasing 
fe a. i the odds of speedy recovery .. . Wounded men, 
ram above all, are grateful for the uniformly gentle 
the landings provided by Aerols*. . . The ability of 

Aerols to cushion landing shock on these 
flying ambulances forecasts the safety and com- 
fort they will provide in after-the-war aviation. 
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ON BRUSH PERFORMANCE 
WITH THIS DRY SCRUBBER 































With the Finnell 84-XR, there’s no need- 
less waste of man-hours as when changing 
brushes by hand in order to re-sharpen 
them. A flip of the switch of the 84-XR 
reverses the motion of the brushes and re- 
sharpens them automatically! This Finnell 
cleans grease-caked floors in one-tenth 
the man-hour time required when hand- 
spudding, and is far more thorough. Float- 
ing brush rings enable the two powerful 
scarifying brushes to get into indentations 
and grooves that rigid coupling brushes 
pass over and miss. The low construction 
of the machine makes it easy to clean 
around and beneath equipment. 


Clean floors aid safety underfoot ... bolster 
worker morale...reduce fire hazards... 
speed trucking. It pays to keep floors 
clean, especially with an 84-XR Finnell! 
Adaptable to wet-scrubbing, steel- 
wooling, waxing, and polishing. 


A Flip of the, 
Switch ‘Re-shad 
the Brushes! 


For free floor survey, consultation, or liter- 
ature, phone or write nearest Finnell 

7 branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3712 East 

Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Speed VUetory 


‘ 
FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers and Specialists in Z PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 











came to a head when CIO workers em- 
ployed in Montgomery Ward stores in De- 
troit went on strike in protest against the 
company’s refusal to comply with wage 
and union security awards made by the 
War Labor Board. 

WLB has a hard and fast rule that it 
will consider no labor dispute on its merits 
while a strike is in progress. However, in 
this case, the Board did not order the em- 
ployes back to work, but scheduled a hear- 
ing in Washington at which it asked the 
company to show why it would not com- 
ply with the orders. The company declined 
to send representatives to the meeting, 
whereupon the Board gave the company 
three days in which to comply before turn- 
ing the dispute over to the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. 

Considerable significance is attached to 
the fact that the Board did not ask the 
strikers to go back to work. In making this 
exception to its rule, the Board evidently 
took the position that it could not order a 
union to send its members back to work 
while an employer is defying the Board. 
This is considered something of a de- 
parture from WLB’s past policy of in- 
sisting that unions respect the wartime 
no-strike pledge at all times. 


Steel wages. The year-long dispute 
over wages in the steel industry has an- 
other Government barrier to clear before 
the increases ordered by the War Labor 
Board can be translated into a bargaining 
agreement. That barrier is the Office of 
Price Administration and Fred M. Vinson, 
Director of Economic Stabilization. 

WLB?’s job ended when it rejected last 
week a petition of 73 steel companies to 
reconsider the steel decision. Now it is up 
to OPA to determine whether the sections 
of the decision involving wage increases 
can be paid by the steel companies with- 
out raising prices of their products. If 
OPA determines that the wage awards will 
require price increase, Mr. Vinson then 
will have to approve these awards before 
they can become effective. 

That is the reason behind the new stale- 
mate in contract negotiations that has de- 
veloped between the steel companies and 
the union. The companies contend that 
they must have price relief if they are to 
carry out the wage provisions of WLB’s 
award. By signing a contract before OPA 
acts, the companies fear they would be ac- 
cused of being willing to pay the increases 
without higher prices. 

The sections of the WLB award in- 
volved in this latest dispute are those 
dealing with increased vacation pay; extra 
pay for night work; and adjustments to 
eliminate alleged rate inequities. 


Union maintenance. Unions are find- 
ing that their membership losses are low 
under renewed maintenance-of-member- 
ship agreements granting workers new 
“escape periods.” A recent study by the 
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.__..... leletalk Saves Over 
10 Miles of Walking Daily 


BY EMPLOYES OF MURRAY IRON WORKS 















From fifty to 100 trips a day are saved 
between the office of the Murray Iron 
Works, Burlington, Iowa, and their 600- 
foot-long foundry by the use of Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication. 

“We find Teletalk of great value in our 
production set-up, saving the valuable 
time of our employes,’’ says Edward R. 
Denz, plant superintendent, as he talked 
of the many 440 yard dashes that are 
saved every day. 

Whether your business occupies a city 
block or a two suite office, Teletalk Am- 
plified Intercommunication is the mod- 
ern, efficient way to keep in touch with 
key individuals. There isa Teletalk system 
of just the size and styling of cabinets 


FROM THE MURRAY IRON 
WORKS FOUNDRY, GROVER 


C. DIDERIKSEN (ABOVE) 4 
TALKS WITH KENNETH A. Gi y to fit your needs. Easy to install... takes 
pha sep lhl eA  noicates its power from the electric light circuit. 

' SEEEATS LOCA OP Progressive executives, looking for- 


TELETALK UNITS... 





ward to the new day of competitive man- 
ufacturing and selling, are turning to 
Teletalk more and more to plug up the 
costly leak of dispatching orders. Tele- 
talk places every key executive at your 
elbow. You can talk to one or more of 
them withoutany of youleaving your desk. 

Call your local Teletalk representative 
today. Let him appraise your needs and 
show you how inexpensively Teletalk 
can be put to work for you. Time and 
energy saved allows every executive to 
accomplish more... pays for Teletalk 
in a short time. In most major cities there 
is a Teletalk representative listed in your 
classified telephone book. Call him today 
or write us. 


WEBSTER Bia % 
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“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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' Attractive housings for these 
new type schoolhouse heating 
’ and ventilating units, manu- * 
factured by Russel R.Gannon 
Co., Cincinnati, are only one 
fm: of a thousand applications ., 
|. where Ls solves the problem. ' 


For your new equipment— 
faster production without retooling 


, WITH THESE LIGHT, STRONG, PRE-FORMED 


Ls synthetic rubber condition- 
ing and testing unit. Lindsay 
Structure is easily insulated for 
maintenance of high tempera- 
tures and controlled humidity. 


tence cecvegpeenenmesmsarne 








Lindsay Structure cabinet for 
heavy oil-purifying equipment. 
In such applications as this Ls 
also acts as a structural support. 


NDSAY 


m6. v.53 Ak OF, 


HOUSINGS OF MODERN DESIGN 


Pre-formed to your exact specifications, 
Lindsay Structure steel and aluminum cabi- 
nets and housings need no welding, trimming, 
or riveting for their construction. Quickly and 
easily put together with only simple tools, 
they prove ideal for such high-speed line pro- 
duction as the assembly of this schoolhouse 
heating and ventilating unit. 


Strong, light, and attractive in appearance, 
Ls housings protect even the most delicate 
equipment against damage, moisture, and dirt. 
Maintenance of both product and housing is 
made simple—removal of any panel leaves the 
equipment beneath it accessible for repair, 
and Ls panels themselves are interchangeable. 


Ls may be readily adaptable to your prod- 
uct; check its possibilities today. For imme- 
diate service on your pilot jobs, send data, 
drawings, or blueprints to Lindsay and Lindsay, 
222-C West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois; or to 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Lindsay Struc- 
ture (Canada) Ltd., Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal. 





Ls method of assembly utilizes 
all the strength of light sheet steel 
through uniform tensioning. 


TRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 








THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTIO 








Bureau of Labor Statistics has brought to 
light these findings: 

Losses during second escape periods 
are about the same as during first 
periods. Out of 75,000 union members 
in 21 plants visited, only 395, or about 
one half of 1 per cent, resigned from 
the union during the second escape 
period. The highest loss of member- 
ship noted was 6 per cent in one plant, 
but the total exceeded 1 per cent in 
only three of the 21 plants. 

This low percentage of loss apparently 
is not what the unions expected. They 
complained loudly when WLB decided to 





—Harris & Ewing 
FRED VINSON 
. . . barrier to bargaining 


allow new 15-day escape periods every 
time. a maintenance-of-membership clause 
was renewed. 


Deferred wage increases. Employ- 
ers who are barred by stabilization rules 
from granting immediate wage increases to 
workers apparently will find it a waste of 
time to try to sell the War Labor Board 
on delayed raises. 

This became apparent last week when 
the New York Regional Board turned 
down a proposal that a group of leather 
goods manufacturers set aside 5 per cent 
of their weekly pay rolls to be distributed 
to employes six months after the war. This 
was advanced as an alternative to a re- 
quest for a 5 per cent wage increase which 
could not be allowed under stabilization 
regulations. 

The decision apparently can be con- 
strued as national policy, since the WLB 
in Washington refused to take the case. 
leaving a decision to the New York Board. 

In rejecting the plan, the New York 
Board held that the money in the fund 
would be wages within the meaning of the 
Stabilization Act and thus should meet the 
same tests as wage increases granted now. 
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ewe oom Listed: 
FAMILIES OF VETERANS OF 1918 


ABOUT AID TO 


For the first time, the way is open now 
for pensions to be paid to widows and chil- 
dren of veterans of World War I who had 
no service-connected disabilities. After 
years of pressure, Congress and the Presi- 
dent have just approved a law calling for 
such compensations. 

The families of more than 162,000 de- 
ceased veterans of the first World War 
will be eligible for pensions under the new 
act. The Veterans’? Administration esti- 
mates that only one half of these will apply 
for benefits during the first year, at a cost 
of about $37,500,000. In 20 to 25 years, it 
is expected that there will be more than 
700,000 new cases on the pension rolls 
under this legislation, with payments run- 
ning at rate of more than $300,000,000 
per year. 

The new act places certain restrictions 
on pension payments to widows and chil- 
dren of veterans. Not all of them are eli- 
vible. And families of veterans of World 
War IL are not covered. This calls for an 
explanation of who can obtain the new 
pensions, how much they will get, and on 
what grounds a pension, once paid, can 
be canceled. 


To begin with: How much does the fam- 
ily of a deceased veteran of World 
War | get under the new act? 

The widow of a veteran of World War I 

who has no children will receive a monthly 

pension of $35 (see table). Uf she has one 
child, she will get $45. There would be an- 
other payment of $5 for each additional 
child up to a top payment of $74 a month, 
which is the maximum for a family under 
the act. A motherless child of a veteran 
will get $18 a month. For two children, 

the payment would be $27, equally di- 

vided. For three children, there would be 

836, with $4 more for each additional 

child. The total payment would be divided 

equally, 


When is a widow entitled to a pension 
under the act? 


To collect a pension under the act, a 
woman must have been married to a vet- 
eran of World War I before the act was 
approved. If she marries the veteran after 
Dec. 14, 1944, she must be married to him 
10 years to be eligible for a pension’ when 
he dies. The purpose of this restriction is to 
avoid so-called “pension marriages.” Wid- 
ows whose husbands died before passage 
of the act can collect after applying to 
regional offices of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. There is no “back payment” for 
the period before the act was approved. 


DECEMBER 22, 1944 


If the widow of a veteran without chil- 
dren has an income of more than $1,000 
a year, she cannot collect a pension under 
the act. If she has one child or more and 
has an income of more than $2,500, she 
is ineligible for a pension. Suppose, for 
example, a widow without a child had an 
income of less than $1,000 and was paid 
a pension. If she went to work and re- 
ceived pay of more than $1,000 a year, 
she would be expected to give up her pen- 
sion. Money that a widow receives under 
the Social Security system is counted as 
part of her income. 


If the widow of a veteran remarried, 
she would lose her pension. And, if her 
second husband died, she would be in- 
eligible to return to the pension rolls. 
However, remarriage of a widow would not 
forfeit a pension that might be due to the 
child or children of her first husband. 


In some cases, pensions are payable to 
widows who were divorced or were sepa- 
rated from their husbands. But such a 
widow is eligible to receive a pension only 
if the separation was due to the miscon- 
duct of the veteran resulted 
from no fault of her own. If a divorced 
wife marries again, she gets no pension. 


husband or 


When is a child of a veteran eligible 
for a pension? 


To be in line for a pension, a child must be 
unmarried and have an income of not more 
than $1,000. Also, a child must be under 18 
years of age unless: He or she was incapable 
of self-support because of mental or physi- 
cal defects before reaching the age of 18, or 
unless he or she is attending a school, col- 
lege, university, academy, seminary or 
technical institute. A pension paid to a 
child over 18 who is attending school can 
continue until the child completes his 
education or reaches the age of 21. 


In addition to a veteran’s own children, a 
pension can be paid to a child whom he 
legally adopted, a stepchild who lived in 





What families of deceased 
veterans of World War I! 
will get each month: 


Widow, no child 
Widow, one child 

Each additional child........... 
No widow. one child... 
No widow, two children 
No widow, three children.................... 36 

Each additional child... 4 
(Maximum for family: $74) 



















the veteran’s household, and, in some 
cases, to an illegitimate child. But pen- 
sions are not payable to grandchildren of 
veterans even if the veterans had sup- 
ported these grandchildren. 


How about the women who served in the 
last war? Are their husbands and chil- 
dren also entitled to pensions? 


No provision is made for pension payments 
to the widowers of women who served in 
World War I. But their children can qual- 
ify for pensions under the same conditions 
that apply to children of men veterans. 


Suppose the widow of a man who served 
in World War | already is getting a 
pension in connection with his death. 
Will she get both pensions now? 


No. But if her present pension is higher 
than thai called for by the new act, it 
could not be lowered or discontinued as 
the result of the new act. 


How long must a man have served in 
the last war for his widow to be eli- 
gible for a pension? 


He must have served 90 days or more dur- 
ing World War.I before Nov. 12, 1918, or 
before April 2, 1920. if he served with the 
U.S. military forces in Russia. This 90-day 
requirement does not apply to men who 
were discharged for service-connected dis- 
abilities or who, at the time of death, had 
service-connected disabilities that entitled 
them to compensations, pensions or re- 
tirement pay. Another requirement is that 
a veteran must have received a discharge 
other than dishonorable. 


Now, as to widows and children of men 
who served in the present war. Do 
they get any pensions? 


The widow and children of a man who 
served in World War II are entitled to 
pensions if he died in service or if he had 
disabilities resulting from his service. Sup- 
pose this husband had _ service-connected 
disabilities but died of other causes: Then 
his family would be eligible for the pen- 
sions shown in the accompanying’ table. 
But, if he died in service or died as the 
result of service injuries or disease, his 
widow and children would be entitled to 
higher pensions. 

It is generally: believed that at some time 
after this war Congress will extend all of 
the pension benefits of the new act to 
families of World War II. But this may 


not come for some years. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 








Special Report: | 


FIGHT OVER SOCIAL SECURITY TAX: 
EFFECT ON OLD-AGE PENSION FUND 


What Workers Would Pay and Receive Under the Present System 


Argument over whether 
the program should be 
insurance or gifts for aged 


Argument is growing more heated over 
the kind of old-age insurance system that 
this country really wants. The outcome of 
this argument affects every worker and 
every family in the nation. 

Basically, the argument is over whether 
the country should have a system that can 
be called insurance, and justified, at least 
in part, as insurance, or whether a form 
of old-age assistance should be provided in 
» which the general taxpayer pays for bene- 
fits to be received by individuals in their 
old age. 

Already, the idea of a fully self-support- 
ing insurance system has been abandoned. 
That abandonment was made by Congress 
in 1939, when the original program was 
changed to include wives, widows and 
children. A further departure from insur- 
ance is behind the issue involved in the 
move to freeze the present pay-roll tax’ 
and to relate that tax directly to the 
amounts that will be paid out in benefits 
each year. This raises a question for every 
individual who now is paying a Social Se- 


curity tax. Each person wants to know 
what he will pay to the Government dur- 
ing his lifetime, and what he can expect 
back. 

The task of telling people what they can 
expect from Social Security, and what is 
involved, is seldom undertaken. This re- 
port will try to show the kind of insurance 
workers are getting, and the cost of pro- 
viding that protection. It also will try to 
point oui whether workers can expect the 
Government to make good on the com- 
mitment when the time comes to retire. 
Explanation of the system as it now oper- 
ates will be made by example. 

Example No. 1. For convenience, this 
is the example pictured in the accompany- 
ing chart. Here is a man who was 45 in 
1937, when Social Security started. He is 
assumed to be earning $100 a month 
throughout his working life, until 19357, 
when he will retire. 

This man’s basic pension will be $30 a 
month. He will get that if he is single. If 
he has a wife 65 or over, he will get $45 
a month, and, if he should have a depend- 
ent child under 18, he could get $60 a 
month. 

To get this retirement pension, this 
worker and his employer each have been 
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paying the Government $1 a month. If the 
tax continues at that rate for 20 years, he 
and his employer will have contributed 
only $480 for that pension. 

Now, a man cai be expected to live 11 
years beyond 65, so this worker can ex- 
pect to receive $3.960 alone, or $5,940 
with his wife, for his $480 contribution. 
Even if his tax payments draw compound 
interest at 3 per cent, the contribution 
would grow to only $645 when he retires. 

Obviously, to meet the pension pay- 
ments due, money would have to come 
from some other source. 

That is the basis for Administration 
arguments for higher pay-roll taxes now. 
Officials want the pay-roll tax to rise grad- 
ually until it reaches 6 per cent, instead of 
the present 2 per cent, with employer and 
worker splitting the tax. If the Adminis- 
tration schedule is followed, total contribu- 
tions would reach $1,008, which, with in- 
terest, would amount to $1,279 by the time 
the worker retires. 

Example No. 2. This man, like the one 
in the chart, is a $100-a-month man. But 
he was only 20 years old in 1937 and will 
work 45 vears before retiring. His pension, 
if single, will be $35 a month. With a wife 
he will get $52.50 a month. If he should 
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Employe's individual reserve fund 
if tax rate frozen at 2% 
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$1,008-TAXES 
$271-INTEREST, 


Employe's individual reserve fund Will be received by retired worke ngle 
if tax rate increases to 6% over period of 1! years at rate of $30 manthly 





Will be received by retired worker (if married 


ever period of 11 years at rate ef $45 monthly 
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Since the day we started making aluminum, 


more than 56 years ago, research always has 
been a basic activity at Alcoa. 

It’s only natural that we should feel so 
strongly about it, because Alcoa Aluminum 
was born of research. It was nurtured in our 
laboratories, carefully reared by _ scientific 
discipline, guided to stature by the devotion 
of Aluminum Research Laboratories. 

The men and women in our research lab- 
oratories explore uncharted paths and appraise 
the product and every aspect of its application 
without compromise. From this attitude has 
come most of the progress made in aluminum. 

To us, the meaning of research is not 
measured by cataloging incidents. For instance, 


Alcoa research was first to develop the new 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 








WE HAVE THIS TO SAY ABOUT 


ARCH 








strong aluminum called Aleoa Alclad 245 


which makes our warplanes so superior in 
combat. There are dozens of other firsts to 
the credit of our research. But more important 
is the status of research in the thinking of Alcoa. 

We have a deep interest in unrestricted 
research as a means of making our products 
even more useful to more people at lower 
costs to them. 

Research will continue to be a basic activ- 
ity at Alcoa. It will operate, as always, on 
the bread basis of developing sound facts 
upon which all users may rely. And it will 
continue to explore all paths which may 
help aluminum to be of greater service to 
the public. ALUMINUM Company OF AMERICA, 


2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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live 11 years after retirement, his pension 
would total $4,620 as a single man, or $6,- 
930 as a married man. 

At present tax rates of 1 per cent, this 
worker and his employer would pay $1,080 
toward that pension. Compound interest at 
3 per cent would push the contribution to 
$2,225. But, if the stepped-up tax schedule 
is adopted, this young worker and his em- 
ployer would pay $2,808 toward that pen- 
sion, and interest would make the aggre- 
gate $6,018. That would make contribu- 
tions for a single man at 20, plus interest, 
amount to more than he could expect to 
take out of the system. If married, his with- 
drawals would almost balance. 

Example No. 3. This example takes a 
man of 35 in 19387 who pays Social Se- 
curity taxes on $250 a month.-That is the 
highest salary now taxed for this purpose. 
When he retires at 65, he will get $52 a 
month if single, $78 a month with a wife 
his own age or older. Total benefits, as- 
suming a retired life of 11 years, would 
amount to $6,864 single, $10,296 married. 

For this pension, he and his employer 
would contribute, at present rates, $1,800 
in 30 years. Interest would increase the 
total to $2,855. But, if taxes increase as 
they were scheduled to increase, the ac- 
tual contribution of this worker and em- 
ployer would be $4,320, which interest 
would boost to $6,301. 

This higher-paid worker would put into 
the system almost as much as he takes 
out. If he made $250 a month for 45 
years, his contribution, with interest, 
would exceed his benefit. 

These examples point to some definite 
conclusions about the old-age insurance 
system that now operates. They are: 

Conclusion No. 1. The system of bene- 
fit payments favors the older worker over 
the younger worker. In Example 1, the 
45-year-old man with $100 a month gets 
almost as good a pension as the 20-year- 
old in the same wage bracket, although 
the 20-year-old would contribute more 
than four times as much, when interest is 
taken into account. 

Conclusion No. 2. Low-paid workers 
are favored over high-paid workers. The 
$250-a-month worker in Example 8 virtual- 
lv pays his own way. This difference is ac- 
centuated by the fact that no pensioner 
can get more than $85 a month, no matter 
how many dependents he may have, where- 
as some pensioners can get double their 
primary benefit with a wife and children. 

Conclusion No. 3. Retired married men 
are favored over single men or widowers. 
In all pensions, the man with a 65-year-old 
wife gets one-and-a-half times his primary 
benefit. Also, widows of insured workers 
gets three fourths of their husbands’ bene- 
fits if they are past 65, or if they have 
young children. Orphaned children are en- 
titled to half of a parent’s benefit. 

Conclusion No. 4. This system does not 
stand on its own feet. Pay-roll taxes are not 
bringing enough into the Treasury to meet 
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the pensions that eventually will have to 
be paid out. Even if the tax rate rises the 
full proposed 6 per cent, the system will 
not be fully self-supporting, but will de- 
pend in part upon willingness of future 
taxpayers to foot old-age insurance bills. 

These examples and conclusions point 
to the root of the argument about the fu- 
ture of the old-age insurance program. The 
Treasury and the Social Security Board 
want to increase taxes to begin to build up 
a fund that can stand heavy withdrawals 
in the future, without dipping too heavily 
into other sources of federal revenues. 

Who is protected. Another fact comes 
in at this point. This is that not all work- 
ers are entitled to old-age insurance. Ex- 
cluded from the system are farm laborers, 
domestic servants, government’ workers 
and persons in business for themselves, 
such as lawyers, doctors and storekeepers. 
High wartime employment has brought 
48,000,000 workers into the system, but 
20,000,000 others are not included. 

If Social Security contributions fail to 
support benefits, the Government will have 
to dip into general revenues to pay its ob- 
ligations. That would amount to taxing 
persons not covered by old-age insurance 
to pay persons who are covered. This pros- 
pect is one factor behind the Administra- 
tion program to extend old-age insurance 
to persons not now included. 

Where pay-roll taxes go. Another 
fact about the Social Security system is 
the use to which pay-roll taxes are put. 
These taxes are spent by the Treasury as 
they are received. This gives rise to the 
contention in some quarters that pay-roll 
taxes are just like other levies, and that 
proposals to increase them are simply 
revenue-raising measures. 

But the Tres asury deposits Government 
bonds into the Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance Trust Fund in return for the pay- 
roll taxes it spends. Thus, pay-roll taxes 
paid by workers and employers amount to 
Government bond buying on the install- 
ment plan. Those bonds earn interest for 
the fund, just as other Government obliga- 
tions earn interest, and are treated as a re- 
serve for the eventual payment of pensions. 

Right now, obligations in the fund total 
$6,000,000,000, and pay-roll tax collections 
exceed $1,300,000,000 a year. Benefits paid 
out of the fund are below $200,000,000 a 
year, so the reserve steadily is increasing. 
However, actuaries on the Social Security 
Board report that the reserve is not build- 
ing up fast enough to meet the eventual 
pension load; that taxes should be from 
4 per cent to 7 per cent of pay rolls to 
meet future costs. 

Unless pay-roll taxes are raised, the Gov- 
ernment, in the years ahead, must increase 
pay-roll levies sharply or subsidize pen- 
sions from other revenues, or reduce the 
benefits. These prospects are behind the 
present proposal to make today’s workers 
pay more of the eventual cost of the bene- 
fits that they are promised. 
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U.S.E&&. 


In Oregon’s Shipyards, the broad-shouldered sons of the Beaver State are performing pro- 





duction miracles to help speed the day of final Victory. U.S.F.& G. takes pride in the fact that 
its insurance policies and surety bonds protect many of Oregon’s great war industries. 


DOING THE IMPOSSIBLE IS NOTHING NEW IN OREGON! 


HE staggering production quotas met and surpassed by Oregon’s shipyards are only one example 
of how Oregonians so frequently achieve the ‘‘impossible.’’ For Oregon is a state of big men, big 
ideas, and big deeds. Bonneville Dam, mighty sky-reaching firs, vast salmon fisheries . . . these are 


symbolic of Oregon’s greatness. Each year Oregon cuts billions of feet of timber . . . leads the nation 


in production of hops . . . exports immense quantities of fruit and berries. Little wonder busy Oregon 


is known as the Beaver State! 


To serve Oregon, U.S.F.& G. requires a branch office at Portland and agency offices in 68 cities and 
towns throughout the state. Few communities in the United States, its territories, and Canada are 
without a U.S.F.& G. agent. So wherever you are look to the local U.S.F. & G. representative for 


guidance in casualty insurance and bonding problems. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker a: Ss 





as you would your doctor or lawyer 





UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 

















First VICTORY suitr on 





S. S. FREDERICK VICTORY, 
launched recently at Baltimore, 
is named for Frederick, Maryland 





OVER 16 KNOTS! “Victories” are 
greyhound freighters. They have 
a great war role now, and a big 
part to play in America’s postwar 
Merchant Marine, too! The United 
_ Fruit Company is proud to be 

selected to operate the first Vic- 
tory ship to be built on the East 
coast. 








ATLANTIC COAST 


assigned to the 


United Fruit Company 
... for war duty 


HARD A-STARBOARD! Before a new 
ship is accepted by the U. S. Mar- 
itime Commission for war service, 
she must pass severe tests at sea. 
The S. S. Frederick Victory on her 
guarantee run responded smoothly 
in all maneuvers—a high tribute 
to her designers and builders. 





88 SHIPS are now operated on 
war duty by the United Fruit 
Company, under the direction of 
the War Shipping Administration, 
transporting troops, food, ammu- 
nition and supplies to battle 
fronts. 35 of these are the Com- 
pany’s own ships of the famous 
Great White Fleet; 53 are gov- 
ernment-owned vessels. 


V-E DAY WILL MEAN EVEN GREATER TASKS FOR OUR MERCHANT MARINE 


Experts estimate that it will take from 2 to 3 times the merchant tonnage now 
supplying the war in Europe to bring the same weight of arms to bear against the 
Japs. Liberated areas, too, are urgently in need of food and.supplies. Many more 
ships—thousands more seamen—wil! be needed to swing these immense tasks. 


The rich agricultural storehouse of Middle America—normally served by the 
refrigerated ships of the Great White Fleet—st-nds ready to aid. Great cargoes 
of nutritious tropical foods can be sent wherever they are needed . . . bananas, 
grapefruit, sugar, coffee, cocoa ... as soon as ships can be spared to carry them. 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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COLOMBIA * COSTA RICA * CUBA *% DOMINICAN REPUBLIC * ECUADOR x* EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA * HONDURAS * JAMAICA, B.W.I. * NICARAGUA * PANAMA 


Back the attack... buy more War Bonds! 
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Delay of Peace 
As Trade Obstacle 
In Latin America 


Likelihood that the European war will 
last into 1945 is aggravating the economic 
and political troubles in Latin America. A 
few months ago, the American republics 
expected that they soon could obtain 
badly needed civilian goods, machinery 
and transportation equipment. Then, too, 
price squeezes between rising costs and 
fixed United States ceilings were expected 
to be ended by the reappearance of 
Europe as a customer for products which 
now are sold almost entirely in this 
country. Popular political reforms were 
to follow the war. 

Now none of these hopes can be ful- 
filled quickly. Latins find they must wait 
many months for manufactured goods, 
machinery, tires, busses and trucks. The 
inflationary pressure of boom incomes on 
inadequate supplies of goods is increasing. 
The United States Government still is 
unwilling to raise ceiling prices despite 
Latin claims of higher operating costs. 
All this is causing both internal unrest in 
the Hemisphere and some ill feeling 
toward this country. 

Political unrest. Bolivia and El Salva- 
dor are suffering the effects of revolutions 
and Government counter measures. In Ar- 
gentina, the Government continues repres- 
sion of labor, teachers and others in 
opposition to the military. Honduras and 
Nicaragua still are under dictators, al- 
though there is growing pressure for 
change. There is similar pressure for 
more liberal government in Peru. Cuba is 
in the throes of political reforms by a new 
administration. 

Strict censorship in Brazil hampers the 
reporting of news about internal unrest 
there. Continued one-man decision of 
what is good for the country is bringing 
dissatisfaction. Favoritism, inefficiency 
and profiteering are common complaints. 
However, President Getulio Vargas knows 
that American support is necessary for 
Brazil to become a major power, and 
therefore he is bending every effort to co- 
operate with us. At the same time, Vargas 
is maintaining himself in power by means 
that this country opposes. 

Economic troubles, too, are mounting. 
The coffee problem is a good example. 
Brazilian growers are prodding their Goy- 
ernment to demand prices higher than 
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UTs¥. . - pioneers in ultra high 
frequency beam transmission, who 
more than a decade ago established 
@ commercial communications link 
across the English Channel, operat- 
ing on 1,700,000 kilocycles and 
using very sharp beams. 


said “Intelectron to our Good leather 


"[m 


A shipment of quinine is needed fast 

To safeguard a Pacific invasion force... 
“Intelectron’” rushes a cablegram 

From the West Coast 

To a Good Neighbor Republic 

“Via All America Cables’ 

And the same day, the precious protection 
Is loaded on northbound cargo planes 


Industrial machinery is urgently needed 

To work important South American mines... 
“Intelectron” flashes specifications to the U.S.A. 
“Via Mackay Radio” 

And vital days are saved 


A hemispheric defense pact is culminated 

In a Republic below the Rio Grande... 

In minutes “Intelectron” starts the coded news 
On its way to Washington 

Over underseas cables that assure secrecy 


A famous Latin American musician 
Dedicates his concerto to Allied Victory... 
“Intelectron” beams the triumphant recital 
‘To “The States” 
Over Mackay’s short wave 
Radio-telephone circuits 
For rebroadcast on a war bond program 





In these and countless ways... 
Speeding northward war-scarce nitrates 
Radio crystals, rubber, tin and hemp... 
Dispatching southward chemicals and coal 
Tractors and textiles... 
“Intelectron” is a messenger between 
Good Neighbors 
Traveling over the communications circuits 
Of I.T.&T.’s Associate Companies 
All America Cables and Mackay Radio 
And I.T.&T.’s Pan American Associates 
Which interconnected nine out of every ten phones 
In South America 
And own and operate 
More than 60% of all phones 
Connecting the Republics 
Of South and Central America and the West Indies 
With each other and the rest of the world 


Thus “Intelectron” 
Helps put the Good Neighbor policy into practice 
To hasten victory... 
To build hemispheric security and prosperity... 
And bind the cultural ties 
Which make neighbors 
Good neighbors 
ALPS 


a 
All America Cables and Radio, Inc, “<7 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company, Inc., 67 Broad St. New York 4, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1944 BY 
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Pre-fabricated 
Steel Buildings For 
All Industries 





“| Masters of 
Multiple- Product 
Manufacture 


Founded upon a pioneering 
\ skill and aptitude in metal- 
; crafting, ours is a business 
that has thrived since the turn 
of the century because of an 
evergrowing, everprogressing 
organization of skilled metal- 
crafters and high aptitude 
engineers. 

As various industries drew 
upon this filling reservoir of 
skill and know-how for new 
equipment to meet new needs, 
Butler factories became mas- 
ters of multiple-product man- 
ufacture. 

Twice the Butler organiza- 
tion has been pressed into 
service for war production— 
currently for almost total war 
production of several score of 
war products now standing 
our armed forces in good 
stead around the globe. 

As we produce for war, we 
plan for peace. At war’s end, 
conversion to peacetime pro- 
‘be. duction of major Butler lines 
sete i \ will be made with wartime 










Oil Handling, 
Storage And Trans- 





Dry Cleaning 
Equipment 












2 Farm Equipment 
= And Steel Buildings 
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| speed. 

j Address all inquiries to: 7496 E. 
13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo., or 996 
Sixth Ave.S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Galesburg, Illinois Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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UTLER BUILT 


STEEL PRODUCTS 


STEEL BUILDINGS... TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport)... FILTERS 
STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
GRAIN BINS...FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 


the 1941 levels now paid by the U. S. 
Such increases are asked to match the 80 
per cent rise in costs since 1941. Instead, 
Brazil’s National Coffee Department sells 
at our ceiling prices while growers are 
warehousing new crops. Government cof- 
fee stocks often are of the lower grades, 
and that fact may cause Americans to 
prefer milder Colombian and Central 
American coffees. Already, the Federal 
Interventor in Sao Paulo, largest coffee- 
producing State in Brazil, has warned 
that coffee has passed the peak of its im- 
portance in Brazil’s economy. 

Other countries are finding need for 
drastic measures to keep their economies 
going. In Chile, the threat of postwar 
unemployment in mines and nitrate fields 
has hastened resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Russia as a means of open- 
ing up new markets. In Argentina, the 
Government has had to embargo exports 
of linseed because of the need for ersatz 
fuel. In Equador, workers displaced by 
the end of the balsa boom are having 
to accept lower wages elsewhere. 

Another result of the general delay in 
reconversion is the continued need for ex- 
pansion of Latin-American production of 
many consumer and producer goods. This 
means that, by the time reconversion 
does begin, there will be a larger number 
of new Hemisphere industries wanting 
protection against outside competition. 
This is happening at a time when lead- 
ing officials throughout the world are 
stressing the need for relaxing trade bar- 
riers rather than adding new controls. 

U.S. initiative. Answers to most of 
these problems are regarded as being eco- 
nomic. Economie well-being usually means 
political stability. This is true now in Ar- 
gentina, although there the tolerance of 
the. people toward the military disturbs 
the United States. Meanwhile, the initia- 
tive in improving trade rests with the 
United States. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, newly appointed 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin- 
American Affairs, told Congress of the 
need for “complete honesty and straight- 
forward dealing—a- frank facing of our 
common problems—the working out to- 
gether of solutions which reflect the mu- 
tual best interest of all.” This is to be the 
U.S. approach to Hemisphere problems. 

The number of these problems is in- 
creasing as the war drags on, just as the 
flare-up in Greece highlights new problems 
in Europe. Yet the necessary delay in 
tackling reconversion is bringing recogni- 
tion that no one country can plan for it- 
self alone, that the “working out together 
of solutions” is the best way to build the 
“great expansion of our foreign trade and 
of productiveness and trade throughout 
the world” that Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., indicated as one of this 
country’s major objectives in its foreign 
policy. 
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med Income taxpayers are due for a sur- your withholding tax receipt as a return, 
7 prise when the time comes to prepare re- and collectors will compute your tax. ; Pe eI TN 
turns on 1944 incomes. If you must prepare a return, and Pi gr ee eS yr Oa 
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; tions are written in clear, simple sentences. ings. If your deductions are greater than abled our sons to easily out-do the best 
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“tt If you made more than $5,000, Form 
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- first page, instead of last year’s 23. If your 
earnings were wholly from salaries, wages, 
A. dividends and interest, the reverse side 
* can be disregarded. Space for your tax 
* computation on a third page requires only 
15 entries at the most, contrasted with 
last year’s page 4, containing 31 entries. 
of There is no fourth page to be filled out in 
wiih the new form. 
=e If you wish, you can avoid reporting de- 
" ductions for donations, taxes, interest and But thereis another side to the value of 
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it- The “unforgiven tax,” which was as- future of the American way of democracy. 
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he stead, the Collector of Internal Revenue write promptly. 
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M- ing an amended declaration of estimated a method to simplify this return. “Se tanaka 
t- tax on that date, you can fill out your re- The simplified forms stem from the 
er turn for the year, pay what you owe, and Tax Simplification Act, adopted last sum- MEMBER: The Athletic Institute, a non- 
le forget March 15. Also, you can file a dec- mer, and from the fact that this is. the profit organisation dedicated 10 the ad- 
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dd laration of estimated income for 1945 at first full year of pay-as-you-go. One result 
it the same time, if you wish. Forms for these of the Bureau’s achievement is that in- x ke * 
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If History Repeats...Will YOU Foot the Bill? 
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Failures 
after World War I 


























After World War 1 ... from the 1919 level... the number 
of commercial and industrial failures jumped 2677 in three years; current liabili- 
ties involved jumped 450°. 
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Wi History Repeat S No one knows. That’s why manu- 
facturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit 
Insurance...and why you need it too. 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAY MENT of your accounts receiv- 
able for goods shipped... pays you when your customers can’t. Don't face 
the uncertain future unprotected. Write now for more information to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 44, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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wants to reach—is failing to respond to 
the Sixth War Loan Drive. Preliminary 
estimates on the official closing date of 
the drive indicate that Series E bonds, 
the smaller investor’s security, failed by 
almost $1,000,000,000 to reach the quota 
of $2,500,000,000. 

Treasury Department officials, however, 
express confidence that the quota finally 
will be reached, since all sales made during 
the month of December will count toward 
the drive. Payroll deductions for war 
bonds are reported to be at a record 
level. 

Nevertheless, the present trend of bond 
redemptions indicates that individuals are 
not absorbing the amount of Government 
debt that the Treasury would like. Re- 
demptions this month are likely to reach 
$350,000,000 or more, and almost nine 
tenths of redemptions are represented by 
E bonds. In the last three months, bond 
redemptions will be above $1,100,000,000, 
of which E bonds probably account for 
more than $950,000,000. 

Pay-roll deductions. Furthermore, be- 
tween drives, bond sales appear to be sup- 
ported largely by pay-roll deductions for 
26,000,000 workers. These deductions ac- 
counted for 76.4 per cent of total sales in 
August, whereas, a year ago, pay-roll say- 
ings plans accounted for only 55.1 per cent 
of total bond sales. 

These figures indicate that many indi- 
viduals are buying war bonds only during 
official drives, and that they are cashing 
bonds to buy new ones. In recent months 
the Treasury has been redeeming one 
bond for every three sold. 

Bank holdings. Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem reports add evidence that official at- 
tempts to prevent inflation by mopping 
up. individual purchasing power through 
bond sales are not meeting goals. The lat- 
est report reveals that the Federal Reserve 
has added $266,000,000 to its holdings of 
Government securities. 

Chief reason for this purchase was to 
improve the reserve position of member 
banks by increasing their deposits in Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. Member banks appar- 
ently are buying outstanding bonds in 
order that individuals may purchase new 
issues during the drive. This trend coun- 
teracts, to some extent, the Treasury’s 
policy of prohibiting purchase of bonds by 
commercial banks during drives. Bonds 
are finding their way into banks regard- 
less. 

Results of the drive. Otherwise the 
drive went well. Total sales of war bonds 
exceeded the $14,000,000,000 quota by 
more than $2,000,000,000. This was 
achieved through purchases by corpora- 
tions, which bought more than $12,000,- 
000,000 worth of bonds. The corporation 
quota was $9,000,000,000. 

Treasury officials also are heartened by 
the fact that redemptions still amount to 
only 1 per cent of total savings bonds out- 
standing. 
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The most important day in the week 


IT’S PAYDAY ... the most important day in the week to the majority of your employees. To you, it 
may seem to be a tedious job which takes clerical help from other needed duties. Even then, chances 
are, it’s a struggle to get the payroll out on time. Why not let us show you how to solve your pay- 
day problems as we have shown hundreds of other employers? 


LIKE THIS... with a National Payroll Machine one girl can make out 
between 100 and 150 paychecks an hour with all earnings and deduc- 
tions shown on the employee’s earnings statement, on the earnings card 
and the payroll journal. At the same time the machine accumulates 
totals of each class of hours, earnings and deductions...and in addition, 
earnings and withholding balances to date are shown on the earnings card. 





Call your National representative now. 
Ask him about the National Payroll 
Machine. He will show you facts that 
will convince you that a National ma- 
chine can save you time and money 
in handling your payroll. 

It makes no difference whether you 
pay by cash or check. In case of pay- 
ment by check, the machine prints 


4 


all earnings and deductions on the 
employee’s earnings statement. In 
case of cash payment it prints this 
information on the cash envelope, 


Ask your secretary to look up the 
National representative’s telephone 
number in the phone book now. Nat- 
ional Payroll Machines are available 
through priorities. 





“OUR FIRM* achieved a 15% saving in clerical help while 
increasing the number of checks by 25% with a National 
Payroll Machine. Checks were ready two days earlier than 
ever before possible.’’ 


CASH REGISTERS # ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY 


*Name of firm on request 











Mural by Rockwell Kent in the meeting room of the Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce, United States House of Representatives 


Ws the wines of iC 


Artist Rockwell Kent’s inspiring mural corners of our land and the world. 
is appropriate both to this hour in his- | These are things worthy of our faith, 
tory and to the Season, for it envisions — worthy of our toil. 
the fruits of that Peace for which we In this Holy Season, we bend ever 
strive today. more earnestly to our appointed tasks, 
Pictured are rich fields, quiet villages the sooner to restore “‘on earth peace, 
and towering cities, knit together by good will toward men.” 
highway, by waterway, by rail and by 
air into a new and greater America. 
Above, winged figures symbolizing the Air Transport Association, 1515 Massa- 
Four Freedoms fly outward to the far _ chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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ALASKA AIRLINES 

ALL AMERICAN AVIATION 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 

AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES 
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It is necessary now to accept the fact of a longer-than-expected war, to 
adjust plans to war in Europe running well into 1945, in the Pacific into 1946. 

What that means, in the longer outlook, is this..... 

1945 will be a war year throughout, will see Government spending at least 
$68,000,000,000 for war against $90,000,000,000 in 1944, even if war in Europe 
ends by April 1. That means another year of high activity ahead. 

1946 will probably be a year of sharp contrast, will see war spending at a 
$54,000,000,000 annual rate so long as Japanese war lasts; will then witness a 
collapse in war spending, a setback in production, return of unemployment. 

1947 is likely to start as a period of adjustment from war, to end as a 
period when adjustment is completed, when the expected postwar level of activity 
is reached in production, trade, construction, employment. 





In the shorter period, in looking ahead to 1945..... 

War spending at $90,000,000,000 rate is to be expected to April at least. 

New automobiles, other civilian durables probably will not be back in any 
volume before fourth quarter, 1945. They may not be back in volume before 1946. 

Man power will continue tight until German war ends; will then ease. 

Steel, copper, lumber, other materials will stay tight till one war ends. 

Construction will not get the green light until well along in 1945. 

Excess-profits tax will stay on 1945 income and probably will be retained 
on 1946 income if Japanese war runs into that year. It may be 1947 before a tax 
reduction will be offered either individuals or corporations. 

But: Present military effort to sell the country on the idea that the Jap- 
anese war alone will cost not far from as much as two wars seems to be a bit 
overdone. It is true, however, that most present production shifts, most of the 
new demands on industry, are related to the Pacific war, not the German war. 

















Assuming that German war ends by next April l..... On that basis: 

Munitions output, by third quarter, 1945, will be off to $29,500,000,000 
on an annual basis against the present $60,000,000,000, a 55 per cent drop. 

Other spending for war will drop to a $24,500,000,000 rate against the 
present $30,000,000,000 rate, <« drop that is less drastic than in munitions. 

Industrial production, over ali, will be about 25 per cent lower by the 
year end; will be off to about 176 per cent of the 1935-39 average level. That 
Still would be 41 per cent above 1940 and would represent prosperity. 

Civilian durable goods production, automobiles, household equipment, etc., 
probably will be 90 per cent above present, but still 47 per cent under prewar. 
Other durable goods output, machinery, munitions, ships, would drop sharply. 

Nondurable goods production will decline only moderately after German war 
ends. A decline from 167 per cent of the 1935-39 average to 152 per cent of 
that average level is to be expected, centering in chemicals, woolens, rubber. 
Cotton goods, rayon, shoe and processed food production will change little. 

Unemployment can be expected to rise to about 3,000,000 by the year end. 

That still is a picture of high activity. It suggests that an end to 
German war early in 1945 will be followed by relatively modest decline in the 
level of war “prosperity. The real shakeout will not occur until Japanese war 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


comes to an end, until Government spending drops precipitately before there 

can be a sharp rise in private investment and spending to take up part of the slack. 
All signs now suggest that last half, 1946, and early 1947 will be the time 

when demobilization will be most upsetting, when Government again will be under 

pressure to create jobs, to try experiments, to take a leftward turn. 


In terms of economic policy for the war period.eeee We can tell you this 
much about the attitude at the higher official level: 

Mr. Roosevelt is not to take a radical line; is to take the advice of his 
conservative advisers on tax policy, wage policy, price policy. 

Harry Hopkins is to oppose boat rocking; is to go along with a line that is 
acceptable to business so long as war lasts. After war, Mr. Hopkins will be 
in favor of much broader social security, of Government stimulation of private 
investment at home and abroad by underwriting of loans on a very big scale. 

James Byrnes will exercise a dominant influence on domestic policy in the 
period just ahead; will we a definite barrier to left-wing influences. 

Will Clayton, in charge of foreign economic policy, will be a powerful influ- 
ence on the side of a conservative attitude; will favor free competition, low 
tariffs, no restrictive price agreements, no cartels in air, oil, shipping, un- 
less on terms that permit expansion. Mr. Clayton opposes Government planning. 

And: Congress will remain in a conservative mood until employment lags. 

Big question is whether Mr. Roosevelt will stay conservative when it comes 
time to make good on his promise of 60,000,000 jobs; whether he is going to sit 
by in 1946 with unemployment rising and a Congress election ahead. 

It isn't wise to be too confident of durability of present attitudes. 

















There already is stirring on postwar farm policy, on farm problems ahead. 

As Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, sees it: 

In wheat, Mr. Wickard would make a subsidy payment on the portion of the 
crop consumed in U.S., would let any surplus then seek a market at any price 
it could bring at home or abroad. This is the old McNary-Haugen plan of Cool- 
idge-Hoover days brought out in a new package and minus its "equalization fee." 

In cotton, Mr. Wickard would pay farmers a subsidy to shift from cotton to 
other crops and to mechanize cotton production. This is the old AAA program 
plus a subsidy to encourage mechanization as well as acreage reduction. It does 
not say what is to happen to large numbers of cotton growers forced from land. 

It is highly doubtful if Congress will accept either of these approaches, 
highly doubtful that farmers will trade plans of that kind for the guarantees 
of price-fixing loans that they now hold for the early postwar years. The fact 
is that the farm problem will be on the nation's doorstep soon after wars end; 
that nobody has a simple answer for that problem, which will react widely. 





In other fields..... The situation is this: 

Federal-aid highway construction at $1,000,000,000 a year--$500,000,000 
from U.S., $500,000,000 from States--is assured by Congress approval. That's 
for postwar. An added $1,000,000,000, to be spread over several years as Army 
engineers advise, also is voted for flood control. 

There will be no early St. Lawrence Waterway development. Senate voted in 
opposition, thereby appearing to doom other TVA-type projects for the present. 

Revived use of the draft law on a work-or-fight basis is not likely to be 
successful; is lacking in reality due: (1) to fact that 4-F's are not affected; 
(2) to fact that the Army does not want men aged 30 or older. But: Draft may 
serve to frighten men into staying in war jobs, and that will help. 

Unemploymént insurance will concern many State legislatures in January. 
Federal Government is pressing hard to induce States to increase benefits, to 
try to place benefits on a more uniform basis at a higher level. 

' Taxes will not be increased due to a longer war than had been expected. 
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° “That skater has real class, 
* Whitey.” 


se » “Yes, Blackie—and it must have 
; WO * taken him a long time to per- 
ee ee fect it.’ 





Real class, real fine quality, 
require a lot of patience, and 
BLACK & WHITE proves it. 
Every drop of this famous 
Scotch was made before the 
war and shipped from Scot- 
land’s great reserves. 


“BLACK s WHITE 
Tle Sa wits (paral 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ¢ 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION. NEW YORK N.Y © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


James F. Byrnes has been creating 
mystery in Washington. For two years Mr. 
Byrnes supervised the civilian economy 
with a few assistants, operating from a 
small suite at the White House. Reported- 
ly, he was planning to leave the Govern- 
ment. But now, suddenly, he has taken 
over a whole floor in the huge RFC build- 





—Harris & Ewing 
JAMES F. BYRNES 
e « . Outranks the Cabinet 


ing. His staff is growing rapidly. His or- 
ganization is fast becoming one of the big 
war agencies. All this has businessmen 
wondering, and even has Washington ofh- 
cials asking: “What’s Jimmy up to now?” 

The answer is relatively simple. 

Big job ahead. Not long ago, Congress 
enacted a law creating an Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. President 
Roosevelt made Mr. Byrnes the director 
of that office. He has powers and responsi- 
bilities surpassed only by those of the 
President himself. To list some of them: 

Mr. Byrnes now makes policy for 
and = .»ervises the operations of the 

War ‘rroduction Board, the Office of 

Price Administration, the War Man- 

power Commission, Selective Service 

and all other war agencies. He is top 
man where production, wage and sal- 
ary controls, price controls and job 
controls are concerned. 

He is to supervise the disposition of 
enormous quantities of war surpluses. 

When cutbacks come, he can say 
which individual companies shall have 
their war contracts canceled. 

He is to formulate plans for shifting 
industry from war to peace produc- 
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SUNDAY NIGHT 
ON THE BLUE? 


Have you tried 











M 


Want to spend a swell Sunday evening at home?: 


Then switch to the Blue Network (if you are not 
already listening) and sit tight. You will discover 
as thousands of others have that the Blue’s Sunday 
schedule has something you have been searching for— 
something a little newer, fresher, livelier. Music, 
inside stories, sparkling quiz stuff, lively gossip— 


Start off with one of Radio’s really 
great full-hour shows: The Radio Hall 
of Fame. Top-notch guests, Paul White- 
man’s music—and the best acts from 
the movies, theatre and radio—chosen 
by the people best fitted to pick ‘em. 





Sit tight when the far-famed Capitol Col- 
umnist sweeps into sight: Drew Pearson, 
whose Washington Merry-Go-Round has 
kept Washington in a whirl for ten years. 
News long before it is news—that’s his dish 
—and your gain. 





Here comes one of radio’s best known 
programs which has put a new term into 
the English language. Quiz Kids. Quiz 
kid eh? Well, here are the originals—in the 
flesh. They'll stump you—but you'll like it! 









Know Joe E. Brown, with the mouth 
like Grand Canyon? Well, now he enter- 
tains upwards of 3-million, new- 
found fans (he’s only been in this spot 
6 weeks) with a quiz show that puts 
80 bucks in lucky people’s pockets, 
and brings you plenty of laughs. 














Hollywood and otherwise—and a new kind of yarn 
about a riveter named Riley, who lives a life that zs a 
life. And did you know that the program most people 
listen to Sunday night is on the Blue Network? 
That’s Walter Winchell, the most-listened-to re- 
porter in all radio. So pull up a chair. Gather the 
family. lt is going to be good listening! 


Speaking of people: almost 16% million of 
them are sitting in those big chairs—just 
like you — when Walter Winchell gives 
you the low-down on—well on everybody— 
and his brother. Winchell is a National In- 
stitution—and a national Sunday night habit. 
A good one to have! 





Out in Hollywood anything can hap- 
pen—and often does. A couple of 
people you ought to know—Jim 
Lawton and Gloria Dean—manage, 
every night, to get mixed up in MUR- 
DER. That's right—mystery stuff that 
will have you suspecting each other 
before the whole thing gets cleared 
up. Which it always does at Holly 
wood Mystery Time. 





Something else about Hollywood: people 
live there. People who live in a spotlight} 
who entertain millions of home folks on 
the air and in the movies; who sel! bonds, 
go overseas to make the boys and girls 
there a little happier, and who even get 
mixed up in politics these days. Well, 
Jimmie Fidler has che dope on them—and 
he spills all. 





Know Bill Bendix, the homeliest,- most 
lovable mug in the movies? Well, make him 
a riveter, give him a wife that out-thinks 
him, an uncle who came to lunch one day 
four years ago and is still there—get the 
idea? It makes for swell listening. You'll 
feel kinda sorry for him—the big mug— 
when he starts getting into hot water for 
your benefit in The Life of Riley. 
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A NEW IDEA IN TRANE CATALOGS 
TO AID YOU IN SPECIFYING... 


TOMORROW'S HEATING AND 


AIR CONDITIONING NOW! 


For that postwar building project you 
now have on the drawing boards, Trane 
provides a revolutionary new Products 
Catalog. Its 84 pages present a com- 
plete array of heating, cooling and air 
handling products. Products that will 
be ready the moment war restrictions 
are removed. Products that can be 
specified now. Products from the most 
complete line of its kind in the industry. 

Before the new catalog was printed, 
Trane Engineers condensed capacity 
information—streamlined roughing-in 
dimensions— boiled down selection data 
to an absolute minimum — provided just 
enough tables, charts and details to 
correctly select the products illustrated. 


You can specify the heating, cooling 


You Can Select Exactly What You 
Need From the World’s Largest Line 
of Heating—Cooling— Air Condition- 
‘ing— Air Handling Equipment From 
This One All-Inclusive Catalog 








and air handling equipment for any 
postwar project. The illustration of the 
product —all the information required 
to select the product—is contained in 
this one complete catalog. 


Shortages and other wartime condi- 
tions make it necessary to restrict the 
distribution of this new catalog to those 
directly concerned with the selection, 
purchase and installation of heating, 
cooling, air handling and air condition- 
ing equipment. Architects, engineers, 
contractors, industrial executives and 
maintenance engineers—in requesting 
your copy of the Trane Postwar Prod- 
ucts Bulletin—please use your regular 
letterhead and say, ‘Send me my copy 
of PB290.” 


TRANE 











tion, put the plans into effect and 

supervise their operation. 

Mr. Byrnes outranks the Cabinet, 
and, where his war and peace plans 
are concerned, can give orders to any 
department. 

All in all, there is a big job ahead, and, 
with his new staff and his new quarters 
Mr. Byrnes is getting ready to do that job 

Production first. When he took over his 
new post, Mr. Byrnes expected that he 
would deal almost exclusively with recon- 
version. But the battle of the Siegfried 
Line and prolongation of the war with Ger- 
many have changed that. It suddenly has 
become necessary to throw American in- 
dustry into full war production again. Mr. 
Byrnes, equipped with power to take firm 
action, is determined to accomplish that 
purpose. His order to draft men between 
26 and 37, inclusive, who quit essential 
war jobs, is considered evidence of that. 

Simultaneously, however, Mr. Byrnes 
and his staff will be making their reconver- 
sion plans. 

Reconversion later. Mr. Byrnes ap- 
proaches the reconversion problem from a 
strictly practical point of view. He is no 
economic theorist. He is a moderately con- 
servative Southerner, who nevertheless, as 
a member of the Senate, has supported 
much New Deal legislation. He leans for 
advice upon such practical men as Bernard 
M. Baruch, an old friend. 

Although much of the reconversion 
planning remains to be done, Mr. Byrnes 
has come to one definite conclusion. Wage 
and price controls must be continued, the 
relationship between wages and prices held 
stable, until Japan is defeated. 

“If we do not preserve a stable econ- 
omy,” he says, “postwar deflation will ruin 
all.our plans for postwar prosperity.” 

Mr. Byrnes’s aims. Mr. Byrnes had 
other ambitions than to become the super- 
visor of the nation’s domestic economy. 
Last July, he wanted the Democratic 
nomination for the Vice Presidency, but 
Mr. Roosevelt discouraged that. Then, he 
had ideas of becoming Secretary of State. 
But the President chose Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr. It was widely known that Mr. 
Byrnes was dissatisfied as a result of these 
developments, that he wanted to quit the 
post of Director of War Mobilization, and 
would not take the new job which adds 
reconversion to his responsibilities. 

But Mr. Roosevelt would not consent 
to his leaving. Mr. Roosevelt and his cir- 
cle of advisers consider Mr. Byrnes superb- 
ly equipped for his task. He has behind 
him many years in Congress, a brief term 
on the Supreme Court, and two years of 
directing the wartime economy. He knows 
Washington. He knows politics. His word 
carries weight with Congress. And, always 
studious and industrious, he has learned 
how America’s economic machine runs. 

In this view of Mr. Byrnes’s. capabili- 
ties, the White House circle is joined by 


THE TRANE COMPANY + LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO : 4 
AIR CONDITIONING + HEAT TRANSFER - AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT | 66 
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GIVING SERVICE... 


but we bet Hitler, Hirohito & | 


Co. don’t like it! All of us at 
the Parker House in Boston are 
proud of the 125 men and 
women of the staff now serving 
Uncle Sam. We know that 
wherever they are, or what- 
ever the task, they are doing a 
good job. In the meantime you 
will be helping yourself and 
us by making room reservations 
well in advance, having them 
confirmed, and canceling them 
if your trip should be called 
off or postponed. 


Parker House | 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 























Never before such FAST, EASY 
FILING! 






OLD-STYLE FOLDERS 
SLUMP AND SAG 


Above: Pendaflex 
frame and folders, 
showing how they 
hang upright in file 
drawer. 


PEN DAFLEX’ 


New style filing folder 


HANGS! sess frome 


NETS—simple frame 
fits in file drawer 


Reduces filing time and folders HANG in 
20% — transforms file. Eliminates most 
filing from laborious misfiling. 

searching to instant *Reg. U.S. 

visible reference. Pat. Off. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 


aaslcaeetetoeentaeetenatametenntiantaetntansientamtasiesteemtane 
| OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 

349 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
| Please send free booklet describing Pendaflex. 
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“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Discharge Older Army Men? 

Sir:—You are to be congratulated on 
your fine article, “Why Army Keeps Older 
Men” (USN, Nov. 3, 1944). 

The older men retained in the States 
are assigned to military police and escort 
guard units and to warehouse and clerical 
There are ample replacements for 
them. Discharged youngsters could solve 
many a man-power problem if they were 
retained and reassigned to units requiring 
noncombat personnel. 

The brass hats should discharge every 
man now 38 years old or over. 

Tyler, Tex. Ser. Harotp BENJAMIN 


jobs. 


Use of U.S. Forces for Peace 


Sir:—We must endow our delegate to 
the world Security Council with some 
authority, however limited and _ specific. 
We should place a stipulated quota of 
our air, naval and ground forces at the 
disposal of the Council, their employment 
restricted to the suppression of aggression 
by military attack. 

If the forces assigned are inadequate, 
the situation is referred to Congress. Thus 
the constitutional rights and duties of 
Congress remain unimpaired, Our execu- 
tives have many times ordered limited 
military action, and this was not consid- 
ered encroachment upon congressional pre- 
rogative. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


M. A. Goutpstone 


Developing Water Resources 


Sir:—It is amazing to me that the re- 
plies to your question, “Should regional 
TVA’s be set up throughout the United 
States?” should center around the prob- 
lem. of “who is to be the boss?” 

The question is not one of control but: 
“How should our water resources be de- 
veloped to serve the best interest of all 
people concerned?” To get a satisfactory 
answer we need to bring in the local people 
in the affected areas. 

If we do this, I am sure that we can 
work out a combination of local, State 
and federal control and that we will find 
the emphasis is not placed on one par- 
ticular phase of the developments—such 
as flood control, irrigation or power gen- 
eration—but that each will find its proper 
place in a comprehensive program. 


Circleville, W. Va. Harry C. WoLre 


REFLECTS 
GOOD TASTE 





CO 0) KS Ynperial 
AMERICAN Champagne 


AMERICAN WINE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. + Est. 1859 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 


date change becomes effective. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 


received and the new address at which 


you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 














DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we are still 
printing on the same fast prewar schedule. 
But wartime transportation is subject to 
frequent and unforeseen delays. Late de- 
livery of your United States News means 
that your area has been thus affected. 
Insofar as possible, however, we shall con- 
tinue to strive to overcome local difficulties. 


The United States News 





(7 FIRES 


Are you ready? Or—are you missing 
something? 48-page Buyers’ Encyclo- 
pedia illustrates, describes 500 items. 

o Covers fire, police protection, safety, 
industrial maintenance. FREE! Write 
General Detroit Corp., Dept. 3-D, 2270 
E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 
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How Industrial research 





solved another Wartime problem 





The proper Lubricant here 


FEW YEARS AGO a large manufacturer of cash 
registers sought a better lubricant than was then 
available. Containing as many as 14,000 precision parts 
which require lubrication, these machines must operate 
in a wide range of temperatures—from cold outdoor 
curb markets to hot cleaning and pressing shops. 
When the problem was placed before Gulf technolo- 
gists, they developed the answer—GULF PLASTIC 
PETROLEUM! This revolutionary new type of lubricant 
withstands temperatures up to 150° F. and yet acts freely 
at temperatures as low as —60° F. Its acceptance grew 
rapidly, and it was adopted by many manufacturers for 
lubricating delicate mechanisms. Then war came. 
The Oerlikon antiaircraft gun—used by the Navy 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
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proved right here 


to knock down Axis divebombers—presented a diffi- 
cult lubrication problem. In operating this rapid-fire 
weapon, a strong spring provides the power for feeding 
the shells into the firing chamber. This spring must be 
lubricated to permit free action under widely varying 
climatic conditions and to protect it from the corrosive 
action of salt air and spray. Gulf Plastic Petroleum 
proved to be ideal for this vital application—another 
example of how Gulf products and research are meeting 
the demands of industry and are helping in the war effort. 

If you have a problem in any way connected with 
the use of a petroleum product, Gulf can give you 
effective help in finding the solution. Write, wire, or 
phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company + Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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COAL SALUTES YOU, DOCTOR, for your 
magnificent achievements on the home 
front and on the battle front... and 
serves you, too! Dozens of medicines in 
your black bag are made from coal-tar de- 
rivatives: laxatives, sedatives, aspirin, and 
vitamins, to name a few. Bituminous Coal 
helps provide anesthetics, antiseptics— 
even surgical instruments! 


BITUMINOUS COAL SUPPLIES RELIABLE, 
STEADY HEAT for the sickroom. If the patient 
needs one of the many life-saving sulfa com- 
pounds, thank Bituminous Coal chemistry for 
helping to supply it. More than 200,000 useful 
products now come from coal; and thousands of 
them are used by modern medicine. Yes . . . Bitu- 
minous Coal serves every life—every day! 





BITUMINOUS a COAL’ 


SERVES EVERY LIFE—EVERY DAY? 











THE OPERATING LIGHTS in this hos- 
_ pital are run by electricity generated from 
Bituminous Coal. So are the elevators and 
the heat-therapy lamps. Coal went into the 
making of steel for the beds, trays, ambu- 
lances —and the tons of steel that help make 
this building fireproof. Gas generated from 
coal fuels the kitchen. 







Last year, to supply the needs of 
medicine, farming, railroads, home, 
and factory, the coal industry pro- 
duced a record total of 589 million 
wis tons! This year the industry has 
scheduled an output of over 600 million tons... 
more coal than has ever been mined in any year in 
any country in history. 


Surprising Facts About Bituminous Coal 


1. “A lump of coal is a chemical storehouse”. .. 
serving doctors, pharmacists, and chemists with 
thousands of useful products. 

2. Of the 34 million private dwellings in the U. S., 
18% million are heated by coal, or coke made from 
Bituminous Coal. 


3. Mechanization of mines helps make the Ameri- 
can coal miner the world’s most productive. He 
produces about 5 tons a day—compared with 14 
tons a day for the average British miner. 


Bituminous CoA. INSTITUTE 
60 E. 42np St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Increasing Draw-Bar Pull... 
Pushing Bicycle Traffic 


A war-workING locomotive .. . hauling 
heavier loads at faster speeds... be- 
grudging every minute required for re- 
pairs .. . needs bolts and nuts so strong 
they defy the shocks and strains of pulls 
and bumps and clickety-click vibration. 

A bicycle... riding a busy assembly 
line... needs fasteners with threads so 
true they speed the get-away and ease the 
drive home. 

Whether strength or accuracy is the 
chief requirement of your product's fasten- 

s, you get both when you use RB&W 


LUI PEL LOL > 





EMPIRE products. For, the same manu- 
facturing steps that make them strong 
build accuracy into their dimensions. 
For 99 years, 
strength, accuracy and finish of RB&W 


constantly improved 
products have resulted from continuous 
research and progress. Starting with 
RB&W’s development of the first auto- 
matic cold-header, this progress has been 
sustained by great investments in the most 
modern manufacturing equipment and 
latest methods for quality control from 


raw material to finished fasteners. 





@ 





For proof of this maximum combination 


of strength, accuracy and finish you need 
only look at the famous names in farm im- 
plements, automobiles, railroads, aircraft, 
power and transmission equipment, con- 
struction and general industry that have 
standardized on RB&W fasteners. 


RBc:.W 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company. 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, Il. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


ce YM a ALLIED FASTENING PRODUCTS + a $845 





RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
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A Foreign Trade Department? . . . Russia’s Price 
For Aid in Pacific . . . Gen. Somervell’s New Task 


Mr. Roosevelt probably will agree to 
go almost all of the way to Moscow in 
order to make possible a meeting with 
Churchill and Stalin. The Big Three 
have to do over again some of their 
dividing of the world. 


x k * 


The White House was not at all 
pleased by revelation of British Cabi- 
net members that President Roosevelt 
had entered into secret commitments 
affecting the future of Greece and Ru- 
mania. Mr. Roosevelt had assured the 
public that he was not engaging in 
European power politics, or involving 
U.S. in secret power deals. 


x* 


Josef Stalin is placing a very high 
price in terms of U.S. war materials 
on any participation by Russia in the 
war against Japan. 


xk * 


There is beginning to be more than a 
hint in some quarters that Russia 1s 


delaying a full-scale offensive on the- 


Eastern Front in order to conserve mil- 
itary strength for the bargaining period 
that will follow the war, when mili- 
tary strength can be made to talk in 
the striking of bargains. 


x ® & 


Henry Morgenthau’s plans for dein- 
dustrializing Germany are accepted 
almost in their entirety in the official 
U.S. proposal for dealing with Ger- 
mans in postwar. His plan, like the of- 
ficial U. S. plan, placed emphasis upon 
denying the Germans control over any 
heavy industry, useful in war. 


=x «&® «& 


Top U.S. officials are under orders at 
this time not to do or say anything 
that would suggest an early end to war 
in Europe. The new official line is one 
of pessimism. 


*k k-* 


James Byrnes made up his mind to 
exercise the power that he holds to run 


72 


this country’s domestic economy after 
the President had decided that he 
wanted another man than Mr. Byrnes 
as Secretary of State just as he had de- 
cided that he wanted some one else as 
Vice President. Mr. Byrnes is getting 
set now to exercise the broad powers 
that Congress gave to him. 


x * * 


Leo Crowley’s Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration is giving up to the Army- 
Navy its power to dispose of the vast 
amount of surplus war property that 
will be abroad after the war. This re- 
moves one more reason for an inde- 
pendent FEA and increases the pros- 
pect that this agency will be merged 
with others. 


n ke 


Mr. Roosevelt is thinking in terms of a 
new Department of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in which many 
trade agencies, including FEA, and 
many economic activities of the Gov- 
ernment, would be centered. Action to 
carry out the White House ideas, how- 
ever, will be delayed at least until after 
the German war ends. 


xk 


Jesse Jones will step out of Govern- 
ment service altogether if Mr. Roose- 
velt asks him to give up the Secretary- 
ship of Commerce, a request that the 
President has not made and probably 
will not make. 


xk * 


Donald Nelson is being talked of as a 
man who would be acceptable to both 
the New Dealers and businessmen as 
head of a new agency to keep watch 
over the greatly expanded foreign 
trade that is being projected for post- 
war. Mr. Nelson, at the moment, is 
busy trying to increase war produc- 
tion in China where there is no base 
for war production. 


xk * 


Harold Ickes has joined the group of 


‘key officials who are trying to sell 


Henry Wallace on the idea of accept- 
ing a rather modest Government job 
after he steps out as Vice President in- 
stead of taking up the pen from out- 
side the Government to prod the 
President. Even Harry Hopkins has 
told friends of Mr. Wallace that the 
Vice President should stay around. 


we * ® 


Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, head of 
the Army Service Forces, is to be given 
a chance to carry out his idea for a 
liquidating commission ‘to operate in 
Europe to settle claims made against 
U.S. for war damage by trading sur- 
plus war property against those claims. 


x * * 


Will Clayton finds himself under fire 
from New Deal groups in the Govern- 
ment for the strange reason that they 
think he will be too high grade an offi- 
cial as Assistant Secretary of State. 
The idea is that Mr. Clayton is so 
competent that there is fear that he 
will dominate the State Department. 


xk * 


The White House is being told that 
there will be some careful prying into 
Lend-Lease operations and even a se- 
vere limitation upon Lend-Lease un- 
less Congress is given assurance that 
U.S. war materials will not be used by 
Britain and Russia to subjugate lib- 
erated nations in Europe or to impose 
governments upon European peoples. 


x k * 


Rumors are circilating that the bill 
to increase allowances to Congressmen 
for clerk hire could become a disguised 
pay raise for Congressmen themselves. 
An amendment requiring that all the 
increase go directly to clerks was de- 
feated in the House. 


xk * 


Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin, when they 
meet together or in combination of 
pairs, really reach few definite deci- 
sions that stand up under strain in 
the months following their meetings. 
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and for Holiday Hospitality, the Whiskey 
that’s “Mellow as Morning Sunshine” 





OLIDAY reminder for that extra T 
H note of enjoyment...the bright- 
morning taste of SCHENLEY Reserve. ry 
Satisfying as friendship... mellow SCHENLEY 
as the spirit of giving...SCHENLEY A Product of SCHENLEY Distillers Corp. | RESERV 


Reserve is the right whiskey for the THE HOUSE OF AGED WHISKIES Vie 






\ A conpe' al | 
festive season. Ne Sw 


- 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof. The straight whiskies in Schenley Reserve are 6 years or more old; 40% straight whiskey, 60% neutral 
spirits distilled from grain. 23% straight whiskey, 6 years old. 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. 











“NOW ALL HANDS HEAR THIS”... 
The gunners get the news— enemy 
aircraft approaching. Just 19 min- 
utes after | dashed off this sketch, 
they had doused the Camels and 
were spraying steel all over the sky. 3 


MEET DONALD DUCK, 
Marine mascot. Even the 
most rugged leatherneck 
acts like a doting mother 
with a spoiled infant 
when it comes to pets. 
It got so that Donald 
followed these two gy- 
renes just about wher- 
ever they went. 


YANKEE TRADING. Plenty sharp, these 

boys, in the swap-and-barter routine. Cap- 

tured Jap battle flags . . . pistols . . . hel- P 

mets . . . stacks of stuff for souvenirs for ee eee, ae y EVER —— 
: vy coxswain chauffeuring a landi 

Mom, Pop, and the best girl back home. craft. He has the face of a cherub, but 


don’t let it fool you. He’s made of raw- 
hide, spring steel, sand, and T. N. T. 


“YOU GUYS RATE A PARTY,” 
the cookee said, breaking out 
a carton of Camels and the 
biggest cake | ever saw, at H- 
Hour minus Five. Yep, just five 
hours before the Marines in- 
vaded Island “X.” Funny thing, 
too, they ate it. P. S. | didn’t. 


“T CAN SAY THIS, because I’ve seen 

it all over the map. There are mo- 

ments when having a cigarette seems 

. like the most important thing in the 

CHEST HARDWARE. A pal { wy, S i world. And Camel is the cigarette that 

of mine (the G. I.) getting a “Ss tes F rates. Way up high. It’s got something 

good answer for that ques» iii the men go for. Maybe it’s the flavor 
tion, “Daddy, what did you ’ a , 

en Etat wd that lets you know you’re really hav- 

ing a smoke, even though Camel is 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, ™ ° . — 
N.C plus in mildness. Maybe it’s because 


Winston-Salem 


it’s easy on my throat. But whatever 
it is... Camel’s got it!” 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 








